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good degree of symmetry throughout, 
These features speak intelligence, kind- 
Compare it for a moment 
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with the portraits of the assassin and his 
victim, which were published in our last 
number, and observe the difference. 

Here are self-restraint and self-regula- 
tion; the propensities are subject in a 
high degree to the intellect and moral 
sense. Such a nature seeks “to do as it 
would be done by,” and unless very 
much perverted would live a conscien- 
tious and godly life. We should look, in 
one possessing such a face as this, for 
sympathy, charity, affection, honor, integ- 
rity, prudence, and good judgment, and 
also for taste, refinement, and a love for 
literature, art, and science. 

The reader inquires, Has he not faults 
like other men? We reply, None that he 
may not correct. Should he smoke and 
chew tobacco,—should he drink whisky 
or other alcoholic liquors habitually,— 
should he engage in gambling, and with 
perverted affections live a life of a deb- 
auchee, it would soon alter the entire 
aspect of affairs, and he would look the 
life he led. The best may become per- 
verted, — for we read of fallen angels ; 
but we deny the necessity of any such 
results. It is optional for each of us to 
choose the sort of life we will lead. It 
is a happiness to meet such a spirit as 
this, and to hold him up to view as an 
encouragement for others. The follow- 
ing is the story in brief of a life eventful 
in many respects. 

This gentleman, whose name has become 
familiar through the beautiful colored prints 
which decorate so many American homes, was 
born at Breslau, in Silesian Prussia, March 
12th, 1824. Ill health in early youth did not 
permit him to attend school regularly, and at 
twelve years of age it was found necessary to 
relieve him from all studies. The consequent 
lack of a thorough school education he very 
seriously felt in after-life, and has sought to 
compensate for by energetic application to 
study when an improved physical constitution 
admitted such effort. 

His chief education, however, has been found 
in practical business, mechanical, and artistic 
channels. When about fourteen years of age 
he was put to the trade of bleaching, dyeing, 





and printing cotton cloth and delaine goods in 
the manufactory of his father, and while there 
made chemistry, in its application to his call- 
ing, one of his principal. studies. He learned 
to engrave on wood in the coarse style adapted 
to the preparation of the blocks used in print- 
ing cloth, and also on the brass and steel rollers 
which were used for printing muslin. Having 
made himself well acquainted with, and some- 
what proficient in, these different branches, he 
was sent, at the age of eighteen, to Westphalia, 
where he entered the counting-room of an ex- 
tensive milling business, for the purpose of 
acquiring a knowledge of mercantile affairs and 
of the business world in general. 

He remained in this new relation until sum 
moned home to enter the military service, as 
required by the laws of Prussia. He, however, 
had the good fortune to draw a high number 
in the lottery of conscription, by which he es- 
caped the strait jacket so much abhorred by 
his independent nature. 

His father having been unfortunate in his 
business, Louis accepted a proposition, made 
by a leading manufacturing house in Bohemia, 
to travel over Europe at their expense, and to 
gain all the information he could with reference 
to the advantages other prominent manufac- 
turers might possess. During four years he 
prosecuted this undertaking with unremitting 
diligence. Vienna, Paris, Rouen, London, 
Manchester, Glasgow were visited in turn; 
and to secure an entrance into the great estab- 
lishments which he had selected, he accepted 
any position that offered itself. His versatile 
capacities were considerably developed by this 
novel course of life. He became common la- 
borer, dyer, printer, color-mixer, inventor by 
turns, and this valuable schooling doubtless 
laid the foundation of his subsequent success 
in the very complicated enterprise through 
which he has become so well known. 

The German revolutionary movement of 
1848 called him home from England, and found 
in him a warm advocate. Its unsuccessful is- 
sue compelled him to take refuge in flight from 
imperial authority. He escaped to France, 
and from Havre sailed for the United States, 
landing at New York ini April, 1850. He went 
at once to Boston, Mass., in quest of employ- 
ment in his legitimate business, but having 
failed in that, he tried his hand in other direc- 
tions to earn a living for himself and wife ; for 
soon after his arrival in Boston he married a 
young lady to whom he had been affianced for 
several years, and who had preceded him in 
coming to America by some years. He was in 
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turn a partner of an architect, publisher of 
works on monuments, manufacturer of porte- 
monnaies and jewelry cases, an engraver on 
wood, and at last a lithographer. 

While trying his fortune in wood engraving, 
he was employed fora time by Mr. Frank Les- 
lie, and usually worked sixteen hours a day, 
besides walking from and back to East Malden, 
where he lived, a distance of about five miles. 
He became known to a German lithographic 
printer, who proposed to him the formation of 
a copartnership for the purpose of carrying on 
the lithographic printing business. Mr. Prang 
entered into the plan with a hearty good-will, 
and forthwith the new firm was established. 
This partnership began on a capital of two 
hundred dollars, lasted four years, and proved 
of pecuniary advantage. Neither partner had 
much money, but prospered because of their 
promptness and honest dealing. They made 
color printing their specialty. 

In 1860 Mr. Prang bought out his associate 
and prosecuted the business alone, with grati- 
fying success, until the opening of the war, 
when he was among the first business men to 
feel its depressing effects. But he was not with- 
out the resources which flow from a suggestive 
mind. He began issuing war-maps, and found 
the new field a most promising one; he also 
printed and sold in large numbers card-por- 
traits of the generals of the war. At length, 
finding himself in the position to make the 
attempt, he commenced the publication of 
chromo-lithographs. The department of litho- 
graphic printing he had long since set his heart 
upon. His first productions were the small pic- 
tures of butterflies, mosses, autumn-leaves and 
buds, album-picture cards in oil, etc., which 
have been scattered in every section of the 
country. With a view to employing the most 
skillful artists, and learning and applying the 
most improved processes in his establishment, 
he visited Europe in 1863, and on his return 
prosecuted his artistic business with greater 
encrgy than ever, and with improved pros- 
pects of success. 

The chromos which first awakened public 
attention in a special manner to Mr. Prang’s 
enterprise is the “Group of Chickens,” after 
the painting by A. F. Tait. This, probably, is 
the most successful chromo ever published in 
this or any country, something like forty thou- 
sand copies having been sold. The “ Reading 
Madonna,” after Correggio, is one of the finest, 
as well as one of the earliest, of Mr. Prang’s 
issues. Among the many other chromos deserv- 
ing mention for their faithful imitation of the 








original paintings, it must suffice to mention 
“ Esopus Creek” and “ White Mountains,” after 
Bricher, the “ Flower Bouquet,” “ Sunlight in 
Winter,” “Going to the Bath,” “The Sisters,” 
“ Easter Morning,” after Mrs. Hart, the “Crown 
of New England,” after G. L. Brown, “ Fam- 
ily Scene in Pompeii,” “ Sunset on the Coast,” 
after De Haas, and “ The Yo-Semite Valley,” 
after Thomas Hill. 

The last-mentioned is one of the most beau- 
tiful of Mr. Prang’s landscape chromos, and 
possesses special interest for Americans, as it 
represents with great fidelity some of the 
grandest scenery of our Rocky Mountain re- 
gions. The attention of the East was first di- 
rected to the magnificence of the Yo-Semite 
Valley by Bierstadt’s splendid picture, “The 
Domes of the Yo-Semite;” and since the ap- 
pearance of that painting several representa- 
tions of different prints have been produced, 
but none surpassing Mr. Hill’s. Probably in 
no part of the world can be found a greater va- 
riety of picturesque, rugged, and sublime land- 
scape than in the Yo-Semite region. It is not 
in one, or two, or three scenes that its charm 
consists, but in the miles of scenery, where 
frowning cliffs, sometimes a mile in perpen- 
dicular height, and vast rocks of varied tint, 
moss-grown and bare, and banked, and fringed, 
and shadowed by the soft foliage of great 
spreading trees and drooping bushes, reflected 
from placid pools, and where velvety meadows 
associate with murmuring streams and wild 
flowers of varied beauty. 

The illustration is but a wood-cut, and con- 
veys little more than an idea of Mr. Hill’s pic- 
ture. It, however, furnishes the reader with 
some notion of the character of the great cafion. 
how nature, in her mighty convulsions in ages 
past, rent the vast rocks and piled mountain 
upon mountain.* 

The American people are indebted to Mr. 
Prang for popularizing art in a mo effective 
manner, and commensurately educating and 
elevating their taste for esthetics. “Good pic- 
tures,” to use the words of a writer in the At- 
lantic Monthly, “are a source of innocent and 
refined pleasure, and that is enough to justify 
their existence; and this new art, which ena- 
bles me and other laborers to buy for five dol- 
lars all that we can enjoy of a thousand-dollar 
picture, is one that deserves the encouragement 





* This chromo is sold only to subscribers, through 
agents appointed for the purpose. Price $25. Subscrip- 
tions received at the office of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 
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it is receiving; and I can not but regard it as a 
kind of yational blessing that the business of 
supplying us with these productions has fallen 
to the lot of so honest, painstaking, and taste- 
ful a person as Louis Prang. 


———-~9¢———— 
INFLUENCES. 


UNLIGHT infiltrating the hearts of flow- 

ers changes their pale complexion into 
more beautiful hues. The touch of frost 
wilts them. We are suns or frosts in social 
life. We bless or injure by our influence. 
Our affections are the batteries of life—the 
molders of our bodies—the fashioners of our 








characters. If the men- 
tal predominate, we have 
for effect the exact coun- 
terpart—the mental 
form; the mental attri- 
butes. If the passional 
predominate, then we 
have the sensuous type. 
The same ratio holds true 
with the spiritual. As 
the root gives forth the 
tree, as the fountain gives 
forth the stream, so the 
ruling affection of the 
soul shapes and directs 
the body and its senses 
and temperaments, and 
even thought and ac- 
tion; and determines, 
too, the status or plane 
of our character. The 
ruling affection, tinging 
every channel. through 
which it flows, projects 
from those channels, 
from every organ of the 
body, from the brain 
and all its senses, its own 
magnetic sphere. 


THE YO-SEMITE VALLEY. 


Spiritual affections are 
“leaves for the healing 
of the nations.” How 
often do we feel the 
want of some blessed in- 
fluence which shall dis- 
pel gloomy depression 


from our hearts and 
awaken our faltering 
energies! Animalized 


hands laid upon us in healing tend to drag 
down into a yet grosser association ; spiritual 
hands touch magnetically the inner life, and 
lift up to holier affection and action. When 
Jesus healed, he said, “ Be thou whole!” 
that is, be thou purified in soul and body. 
He thoroughly healed, for he was interiorally 
spiritual, and thence physically pure in all 
his habits of life. 

Oh, for a healing like this, that will cleanse 
the inner life, make it a paradise of purities, 
and the abode of innocent angels! Thence 
will outflow a sunny physical health that 
shall be to the world the visit of an angel 
indeed. J. 0. B. 
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WHAT CAN I DO BEST!—No. 5. 





THE SALESMAN. 


F late years there has been a great rush 

of young men toward merchandising, a 
phenomenon arising partly from the suppo- 
sition that it is easier than farming or me- 
chanism ; partly, perhaps, from another sup- 
position, that it carries with it greater re- 
spectability, or that it affords a surer and 
shorter way to wealth than any other calling. 
Some succeed — many fail; those who are 
adapted to it succeed, and thousands of hon- 
est, well-meaning, industrious young men, 
after a vain struggle of years for position as 
salesmen, drift away into whatever business 
may offer itself, and thus life becomes to 
them, practically, a failure ; for he who wastes 
the years between seventeen and twenty-five 
in endeavoring to secure success in a busi- 
ness, and finds he is at last obliged to take 
up with something else, is very likely to be- 
come discouraged, and to be disinclined to 
devote such study and labor upon a new 
business as will be requisite for success. 
There are instances, however, in which men 
have entered upon a new career at thirty, 
and taken eminent rank; but such men, 
we fancy, have the developments which 
qualify them for almost anything. As some 
plows can turn a furrow but one way, other 
plows are constructed to turn a furrow 
either way ; so some men have a few faculties 
adapting them to ‘certain specific pursuits, 
while others are able to turn a furrow either 
way, and succeed equally well. We have no 
doubt that a salesman would be all the better, 
as such, by having every faculty amply de- 
veloped and well cultivated. Most men, 
however, are but partially developed, and to 
secure success in the midst of strife and ri- 
valry, they need to use their strongest facul- 
ties in order to take and maintain a good 
position. 

The salesman requires, first, an active tem- 
perament, and a clear, quick intellect, that 
he may be able to understand the qualities 
of goods and be able to explain their virtues 
and value to the buyer; an ample develop- 
ment of Language is necessary to render the 
address easy and the power of description 
good; large Form and Color to remember 
faces so as to recognize a customer a second 





time, and also to judge of form and propor- 
tion and color in goods. One should also 
have large Eventuality, to retain all the facts 
relative to business in general, or to former 
transactions with a given customer. The 
salesman also should have good moral de- 
velopment, a love of truth and. integrity, 
remembering that honesty, even in traffic, in 
the long run, wins; while trick, and sharp- 
ness, and dishonesty, with as many prices as 
there are customers, is sure to bankrupt the 
man, if not in pocket at least in heart, but 
most frequently also in pocket. Our settled 
conviction, from many years’ close observa- 
tion, is, that whoever, having good sound 
sense and business capability, with good ad- 
dress and a genial disposition, shall tell the 
truth and give honest measure for an honest 
price, will win customers and fortune. In 
the hardest street in the hardest city an 
honest, truth-telling trader will be soon found 
out and resorted to, certainly by those who 
are truthful, and generally also by those who 
do not feel themselves sharp enough to trade 
with tricksters. It is sometimes said “there 
is no friendship in trade.” There was never 
a greater fallacy. A man who has a strong 
social nature has a magnetic attraction for 
people; and he who can give a hearty wel- 
come, @ warm palm, and a firm grasp to cus- 
tomers, will win them and hold them. Sup- 
pose a man travels night and day, among 
strangers, a thousand miles to a great market 
town. He has left his family and friends, 
and his heart is hungry. He remembers, 
perhaps, a salesman who is cheerful and 
friendly ; and when he crosses his threshold, 
his heart bounds with delight as with a 
smile that man takes him heartily by the 
hand, and in a moment becomes to him the 
family and friends that he has left behind, 
and it only remains to select the goods; they 
are already sold, and if the man be honest, 
and name only fair prices for the goods, why 
should not that man be a good life-long cus- 
tomer? Suppose a man has 500 such. They 
can not be coaxed away from him, unless 
goods are offered at prices below their mar- 
ket value by others. Suppose a salesman 
travels at certain seasons of the year, seeking 
new customers throughout the West and 
South. His intelligence opens the way, but 
his cordial, friendly spirit enables him to 
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consummate his errand. The cold, stern, 
stanch, dignified man, grim and severe in 
his manners, may be able to sell drugs to 
sick folks, or articles of necessity, where there 
is no competition; but in a large market 
town such a man would freeze out his pros- 
perity. Occasionally such a man is wise 
enough to get a warm-hearted, sympathetic, 
genial man to sell his goods, and thus he se- 
cures prosperity through the influence of his 
capital. 

‘Vhe salesman needs Approbativeness, to 
give him a desire to please. He needs a 
knowledge of human character, along with 
a spirit of agreeableness ; and if he is selling 
articles of taste, works of art, or things of 
elegance, he needs large Ideality, to appreci- 
ate and describe them. If he sells furniture, 
clothing, and especially hardware, he needs 
large Constructiveness and large perceptive 
organs, to give him mechanical judgment to 
understand and properly describe the goods 
he has to sell. No man should attempt to 
sell manufactured goods who has not nearly 
or quite enough mechanical talent to succeed 
in manufacturing them. 


To sell books, one requires a literary taste, 
that he may appreciate the works he has for 
sale. Everybody supposes that the man who 
sells birds, dogs, or horses must be a fancier of 
those animals, that he may havea heart in the 
work, and be intelligent in respect to them; 
and that one who sells pianos, and other 
musical instruments, should have musical 
taste and culture. This law applies to literary 
and scientific works as well as it does in the 
sphere of mechanism. One should have a 
full degree of Acquisitiveness to be success- 
ful as a trader, that he may bear in mind the 
value of the small amount which may con- 
stitute his profit, and also that he may know 
that his customer will not bear too high a 
price. Men with little or no Acquisitiveness 
frequently will ask two prices for an article, 
thinking that their customer perhaps cares 
so little for his money that he will pay the 
exorbitant charge. We have noticed that 
spendthrifts are apt to charge enormous 
prices for their services; while a man who 
values a dollar for all that it is worth will 
do a good deal of work for a dollar, for he 
is so anxious to get something, that he will 
sell goods at a small profit that he may get 





his profit. If we desire to obtain anything 
at a low figure, we go to a man who thinks 
much of a dollar, for we are sure that he 
will sell as low as he can afford to secure our 
patronage. 

The salesman, then, needs intelligence, 
talking talent, knowledge of character, in- 
tegrity, manly sympathy, and strong affec- 
tion ; and to sell goods, he needs the qualities 
which are requisite to the production of the 
goods he has to sell. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight. 
Mrs. Hemans. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.—Shakepeare. 











KNOWING; 
OR, MAN AND THE WORLD. 


BY A. P. SPRAGUE. 
THE KNOWABLE—({ Continued). 

) gas is spirit, and he is body; he is material, 

and not material; he is divihe, because he 
came from divinity ; he is human, because he 
came from earth. He cognizes one part of him- 
self with the other part; he knows, and at the 
same instant knows that and what he knows 
in one indivisible act. An intelligent feeling, 
willing, desiring personality with great power 
of expansion, was compressed into a mold of 
comely form and nature all unlike its own, 
and left to make its home and find its happi- 
ness in a grand, spacious, and wonder-filled 
world. An immortal essence was placed in 
an elegant rich vessel of flesh to remain a 
while receiving sensations and impressions, and 
gradually rising up into a great, proud, power- 
ful personage. Bald incomprehensibility of 
intercommunication, how shall we ever under- 
stand the nature of this connection between 
soul and body! Region of clouds through 
which the sun is ever struggling! darkness 
from whose concaves stars ever twinkle! va- 
pors in which beacon lights ever gleam. 
Marvelous clime, fertile in revealments and 
concealments! of it we are ignorant; through 
it flows intelligence ; out of it we know all that 
we know at all. Mystery of mysteries, whose 
solution would unfold more developments than 
that of any other. The distinction between 
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the two essences thus combined is very broad 
between the point where consciousness ends in 
the inner temple of the soul and that, where 
sensation begins at the outer door of the temple 
of the body. But as we proceed from the sur- 
face of the body inward along the nerves of 
sensation toward the seat of knowledge, matter 
gets so spiritualized that the distinction is lost ; 
and gs we proceed from the center of the soul 
outward toward the sources of sensation, spirit 
gets so materialized that we are no longer able 
to trace distinguishing attributes. And the 
wonder remains ; the golden link of life is en- 
veloped in a coating of mystery that no pene- 
tration can break or analytical process dissolve. 
Man wonders at himself; and in knowing 
knows himself the least. His soul rests in his 
body so naturally, so sympathetically, that it is 
hard to separate them; there is an incompre- 
hensible liking between them, and yet no affin- 
ity—no likeness, but only a reciprocity. This 
fact of the dual nature of man, this fact of the 
incarnation of mind having been considered, 
the attributes of his being and his powers of 
knowing will naturally follow next in order. 
He might have had intelligence alone, a bare 
power to cognize what came within the scope 
of his capacities, a simple capacity to receive 
impressions involving a consciousness thereof, 
a naked ability 4o take up facts and store them 
away in the mental store-house. 

But in such pure intelligence there is no 
enjoyment; there is activity and passivity, but 
not happiness. The knowable was not only to 
be known, it was to be felt; and so man had 
joined with this power to know a capacity 
to feel, a delicate tissue covering the nakedness 
of the perception, a sort of coloring fluid, an 
impartation of beauty and warmth to the cog- 
nizant acts of the mind. As the harmonies of 
a string when musically vibrating impart a 
“clang-tint” to the sound, so this capacity to 
suffer and enjoy diffuses its qualifying influence 
through the atmosphere of thought when the 
intelligent cords of the mind are struck by a 
sense-originated impulse. So many are the 
heart-strings that may be struck by impulses 
from the world without, and so delicious are 
the varied harmonies of feeling corresponding 
thereto, that the soul is affected as if a multitude 
of instruments were playing in endless succes- 
sion in its music-chambers. 

But this attribute was not enough in addition 
—he had united to these qualities of mind and 
heart a desire to possess or repel the objects 
presented by the perceptive faculty, a wish to 
obey the law of attraction or repulsion between 





himself and that which affected him agreeably 
or otherwise. And he had not only a choice, 
but a power of choosing—a willing. This will 
is the supreme ruler of the soul, and is bound 
only by the fundamental laws, the constitution 
of the soul. Man might have had these three 
or four great attributes, but then he would not 
have been more than animal—but simply the 
most noble of all. But he has another most 
glorious and strictly spiritual attribute that 
finds no parallel in the existences below him. 
It is the power to know a moral law under 
which his life is placed, and, perceiving which, 
he is ever afterward impressed with the thought 
that he can not escape the operation of its 
provisions. And over all the faculties, and 
just beneath the surface of consciousness, is 
the thin coating called temperament or dispo- 
sition imparting characteristic quality to every 
act of the mind, giving complexion to the soul, 
more beautiful sometimes than the fairest face 
that ever shone, or more homely sometimes 
than the most ugly countenance that humanity 
ever had or saw. 

Such is the mental nature of knowing man, 
a wonderful combination of powers, capacities, 
and capabilities inhering in a substance trans- 
cending everything material. 

And in order to bring this symmetrical 
mental existence into a cognizant attitude 
before the illimitable knowable, it is provided 
with organs adapted to the conveyance of 
intelligence. It has a corporeal frame full of 
electric nerve-wires that transmit the news of 
the outward world with swiftness and precision. 
There are sentinels placed at the outposts of 
the spirit-realm who, all alert: to catch the 
slightest movement in the sense-world, hesitate 
not to signify to the waiting intellect in quick- 
est time and by the shortest route all that they 
observe. Their office is purely functional, me- 
chanical, arbitrary; they have no discretion as 
to what they shall admit or exclude, communi- 
cate or detain. True, false, good, bad, pleas- 
ing, and displeasing, are all included in the 
invoice of intelligence. There are several 
principal gateways leading to the citadel of 
thought, one of which is assigned to each of 
the nations of the knowable land, the different 
worlds. 

There are five races of men on the earth; 
and so there are five classes of sensations 
which come to us from the world around us 
which we are capable of receiving. All the 
inhabitants of the sound-world must come in 
through the winding avenue and elaborately 
furnished ante-chambers of the ear. All the 
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people of the light-world must come in through 
the little circular entrance which the pupil of 
the eye presents, and there remain an instant 
arrayed in gorgeous apparel or like paintings 
in a miniature gallery, when they are met by 
the friendly residents of a mysterious clime 
and borne on a railway of nerves in a lightning 
train to their destination. All the inhabitants 
of the taste-world must come in at the mouth 
and sit at the base of the palate or scatter 
themselves abroad over the gently curving 
tongue, and thence they will be escorted to the 
seat of intelligence. All the inhabitants of the 
scent-world must enter the nostrils and brush 
their garments against the delicate curtain that 
is suspended in those little reception-rooms, 
when the inmates will appear and aid them 
along corridor and up stairway to the mag- 
nificent chambers of the owner of the bodily 
mansion. All the people of the touch-world 
must surely come and knock at some one of 
the innumerable outer doors with which this 
bodily house is provided, then they will be ad- 
mitted ; and after having passed through long, 
dark, passage-ways, changing their garments 
and putting on finer apparel as they proceed, 
until at last, with their gross nature entirely 
changed, they are ushered into a world alto- 
gether unlike the one from which they came— 
a world of mental structure and peopled with 
ideas. And if there be another sense, as some 
affirm—a sensation of hunger or thirst, of 
sickness or health, it has reference only to 
the body itself; it belongs to the organism, 
and is a state produced by compounding sensa- 
tions, and derived from influences not differing 
from the other sensations, only in complexity. 

All this organic process, this exercise of 
sensational functions, this expenditure of ner- 
vous power is supported by another set of ac- 
tivities, fundamental and vital in their charac- 
ter. Starting, then, with the lowest and grossest 
of the servants of the mind, the digestive, 
respiratory, and circulatory apparatus, thence. 
rising to the organs of sense, including the 
ganglia or nervous system, a more elevated 
class of servants, we come through the brain, 
the material vicegerent of consciousness to the 
mind itself. There we find this faculty of 
sense-perception to be the servant of all the 
rest, but carrying with it the independence of 
indispensability. The heart needs it, to bring 
in something for it to love and twine around 
and cling to forever. The reason must have it, 
to place within the scales of judgment hard, 
weighty facts. Imagination must have it, to 
furnish materials for its incessant and su- 












perb architecture. Memory must have it, to 
assist the chaste recording of the outward 
life. Fancy must have it, to provide ma- 
terial for the weaving of those exquisite 
robes with which she decks her fairy chil- 
dren. All desires, all pleasures, all ecsta- 
sies, and their opposites, all loves, all inspira- 
tions, all impulses, are somewhat dependent on 
this presentative faculty for the kindling and 
support of their spirit-fires, their warmth, their 
zeal, their continuance. The magnificent pal- 
ace of the world is now provided with a 
resident. Its tasteful chambers are thrown 
open to a noble occupant; its velvet tapestry 
is trod by a being erect and fair; its exquisite 
paintings, done by a matchless artist, are hung 
to the view of an admiring beholder; its lux- 
uriant couches receive a delighted reclining 
one ; its spacious corridors resound to the step 
of a royal dweller; its elegant library, where 
repose the records of the building of the regal 
edifice, is sought by an appreciative reader 
The garden, 

“Where sweet flowers bloom, and angels are the war- 

dens ;” 

where shapely trees lift their tall heads and 
fruits hang thereon; where graceful arbors, 
decked with trailing vines and green, are set 
in sweet retirement; where placid, silvery 
lakes support light floating barques and laugh- 
ing rills, or clear, pure, flowing rivers glide 
away—the garden, so rich, so rare, so full of 
beauty, fertility, and joy, is placed at the dis- 
posal of its owner. The beneficent Giver has 
found a noble receiver for his munificent gift. 
And what a resident is this who dwells in the 
palace! what an observer is this who walks in 
the garden, and how wondrously endowed is 
he who has received the gift ! 

“,. . . . What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason ! how infinite in faculties! 
in form and moving, how express and admir- 
able! in action, how like an angel! in appre- 
hension, how like a god! the beauty of the 
world! the paragon of animals!” 

HOW WE KNOW. 

The object to be known is made, and the 
knowing subject is also made; the world is 
in counterpoise with man in the balance of 
knowledge. The grand inquiry is suggested 
as to how finite intelligence shall begin to 
know infinite knowledge and the human 
soul become possessed of numberless truths 
of value and weight. That man must be af- 
fected by the world in which he is placed is 
inevitable, both from the design of the Cre- 
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ator and the condition of things. The lat- 
ter reason is the result of the former, and 
demonstrates it; for that the intelligent sub- 
ject and knowable object should be so related 
as mutually to influence each other in an har- 
monious, intelligible manner is no more than 
the result of a design and a pre-arrangement 
at the threshold of infinite wisdom. It 
would then seem to be necessary that man 
should only be placed here in the presence 
of the mighty array of facts in order to be 
impressed by them. But when it is remem- 
bered that everything in which finite activi- 
ties are concerned must be conditional, and 
that condition is necessarily implied by the 
finite and contained in the idea of it, it will 
not be hard to see that knowledge can arise 
only when the proper relation is maintained 
between subject and object. This relation 
will always depend both on the power of im- 
pression by the thing to be known and the 
capacity to know of the being knowing. 
The vehicle for the conveyance of knowl- 
edge must also be taken into account. What 
though the tempest howl, and earthquake 
rumble, or thunders shake the heavens, and 
cannon peals smite the bosom of the air, the 
dead hear not the sound thereof. The sun 
may glare at noon-day in unendurable splen- 
dor, the lightnings may gleam at midnight 
through the awful darkness of the storm, 
but those who lie beneath the sod and clod 
perceive it not,—their eyes are closed. This 
is true, it is said, because consciousness of 
these objects is obtained only while soul and 
body remain together, and while the physi- 
cal organs that serve the mind are quickened 
by the presence and immanence of sensitive 
life. But this is perhaps untrue. To say that 
the soul must remain in this body to be cog- 
nizant at all of physical truth is assertive of 
a dogma whose truth is not determinable 
with our present means of knowing; it is 
without the domain of consciousness, and 
of observation also. That the soul must be 
in some sort of a material body of however 
delicate texture in order to cognize matter 
and feel the effect of physical influences we 
believe is quite reasonable. Yet the popular 
idea may be true, that the dead see not and 
hear not in a physical sense, because their 
souls have been transferred to a region too 
remote. The reason then would be that they 





were beyond the reach of anything earthly, 
and not because they could not perceive it 
if they were here. But this discussion would 
lead us beyond the province of the present 
division, and we will proceed to the necessary 
conditions of knowledge while man in his 
dual nature remains on earth. It is requi- 
site not only that mind should be within the 
reach of matter, but that the organism 
through which it knows should be in a nor- 
mal healthful state. A diseased organism 
will not report faithfully the phenomena 
without. It will color and distort every ob- 
ject, and originate many false sensations by 
becoming involuntarily conformed to states 
corresponding to the effect of some real ex- 
ternal object. In diseased states of the brain 
(upon which the mind is supposed to act 
without intervention), consciousness will be 
filled with the most unnatural, and conse- 
quently most deceptive, pleasing or harrow- 
ing perceptions. The patient feels all the 
sensations, and with equal vividness, that he 
would if objects had been really existent and 
in the relation of knowledge to him. In such 
unhealthful conditions of the brain the will 
seems to be deprived of its power over it in 
a great measure, and it is left to obey the 
law of repetition as far as it is permitted by 
the disease. The ordinary habitual states 
of the brain recur with alteration, on ac- 
count of the tendency toward disorganiza- 
tion, sufficient to present to the mind famil- 
iar faces, scenes, and objects painfully dis- 
torted, clothed in monstrosity, shaped in hid- 
eousness, abounding in threatenings, and re- 
calling in an exaggerated form old loves, old 
thoughts, old desires, and more especially 
the recent habitudes of thought of the pa- 
tient. If a special organ is diseased, the same 
effect is produced, with this difference only, 
that the mind is able to detect the deception 
because the brain is healthful otherwise, and 
will truly interpret the reports of the other 
organs to test the result obtained through 
the diseased organ. The fumes of indiges- 
tion rising up and discoloring the retina, or 
affecting the optic nerve, or dimming the 
pupil, may produce to consciousness crinkled 
lines, as if in the air, and various unnatural 
shapes. But the other organs are not thus 
affected, and their testimony is to the con- 
trary, which enables the mind to locate the 
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sensation properly, and attribute it to the 
true cause. The ear may be diseased so that 
the tympanum may be affected as if struck 
by the tumultuous waves of air from some 
sounding body, as is the case in ringing of 
the ears or rumbling noises in the head. 

How is the mind to deal with this phe- 
nomenon of consciousness presenting an ex- 
ternal body? The other senses being free 
and healthful, ascertain the facts of the case, 
and the mind readily locates the phenome- 
non. A defective organ has somewhat the 
opposite effect in the transmission of sensa- 
tion. Diseased organs originate and invent 
sensations; defective organs fail to convey 
the natural and proper amount of sensation 
to the mind. The most charming music 
fails to affect the deaf man. He hears the 
beating of the air-waves on the ear-drum, 
mayhap, but it is mere faint sound, an unin- 
telligible agitation, while his soul remains 
untouched by the beauty of melody, and re- 
sponds not to the exquisite tones of the har- 
mony without. One world is shut off from 
his perception all but entirely,—the world of 
sweet sounds, of grand harmony, of graceful 
melody,—the world of divinely inspiring 
music, The nostrils may be insensitive and 
fail to carry odors to the brain; the world of 
sweet scents, of perfume, of delightful fra- 
grance, is closed to knowledge; the flower 
has lost one of its most tender and pervasive 
influences; the plant presents no delicate, 
rich aroma, and the imperfect man walks the 
earth deprived of many of the sweets of 
life. 

The eye may be dim, or imperfect, or ut- 
terly inadequate to the performance of its 
duty; then the world of light and color, of 
ravishing beauty, of enrapturing vision, is 
marred, or blurred, or blotted out. Oh! the 
defect of the blind man’s relation to the 
world !—it is unsurpassed by any other defi- 
ciency,—it is mournful, it is agonizing in the 
extreme. 

But with a sound mind in a sound body, 
with an intellect eager to grasp whatever it 
may, and with an organism in perfect work- 
ing order, let a man be placed in the world. 
Let him awake from sleep and night; let 
him arise in the morning putting on con- 
sciousness with his clothes, and he will find 
everything apparently as eager to be known 








as himself is to know. Whatever is not too 
attenuated for his organism produces an im- 
pression, makes itself felt. There arises a 
mutual sympathy between the knowing and 
the knowable that is increased by the ac- 
quaintance ; and the longer the organ is di- 
rected toward the object, the more does it 
abstract and convey away to the deeply in- 
terested mind, and the more does the object 
give off and send away to the same cogniz- 
ing substance. And were it not for the ex- 
haustion of physical force in the organism 
by the continued use of the same set of 
nerves, and were it not for a corresponding 
exhaustion of mental force by the incessant 
use of the same powers of thought, this pro- 
cess of going out to the confines of sensation 
and meeting there the muniments of intelli- 
gence, would not cease at all. Things do 
not get weary of producing impressions, ob- 
jects do not tire of manifesting themselves ; 
there is a never-ending stream of sensation- 
producing materials flowing away from the 
fountain of being. No object ceases to be 
potentially productive of sensation when 
there is no one to cognize it. The hard, 
massive walls of the grand old castle with its 
ivy-mantled windows and moss-covered tur- 
ret-tops stand out in the lone midnight, 
when every eye is closed in sleep, just the 
same as when the noon-day sun pours a flood 
of light upon it; it is as hard and massive 
as though touched and seen. 

The snow, cold white robe of the north; 
the iceberg, mass of congealed splendors 
floating on an arctic sea; the icicles, crystal- 
lized glories of the polar clime, do not cease 
to be cold, or majestic, or brilliant because 
few or no human forms make their way into 
the midst of their chilling glitter. It is not 
matter, but man, that fails; not supply, but 
demand. Let the human mind apply itself 
to the cognizance of physical truth whenever 
and wherever it may, and so long as it has 
endurance to contemplate and discern, so 
long will the external world be prodigal of 
its gifts. This external world loves him as 
well as he loves it ; he can not open his eyes 
but a thousand objects, arrayed in their best, 
rush on the beams of light to see which shall 
be first into the gorgeous optical chambers. 
He is amazed, bewildered, overwhelmed with 
the manifold attentions of many - colored 
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things that press upon his vision. He can 
hardly decide which to receive most kindly, 
which to devote his immediate and exclusive 


attention to. He can not do justice to them 
all; and yet they are so beautiful, so interest- 
ing, so lovable all, that it seems ungenerous to 
slightany. The finitude ofhis nature triumphs. 
And to avoid giving offense by partiality, even 
when vanquished he lets his eyelids fall, fairly 
shutting out the beauties of that outer realm 
that were thronging upon him with such ir- 
resistible lavishness. And all from impo- 
tency. After memory has selected a few of 
the perceptions of that maze of beauty and 
laid them tenderly away in her capacious, 
shadowy chambers; after consciousness has 
become calm and fit again for the reception 
of the testimony of the senses, the old, un- 
conquerable, and legitimate desire for more 
seizes upon the intellect, the will communi- 
cates to the brain its mandate, and the eye- 
lids rise again. The thick cutaneous curtain 
through which no outward form or beauty 
could press its way, is folded away, and the 
waiting externalities, not discouraged or in- 
sulted, again throng the wonderful little pic- 
ture gallery. But sometimes it is as if mat- 
ter was endeavoring to become spiritualized 
by passage through the all-transforming, 
transmutating organism, as if forms without 
self-knowledge, self-control, and everything 
but insensate power, were yet aspiring to an 
intimacy with those higher forms that know 
and rule themselves. And, on the other 
hand, it is as if an occasional concession were 
made by mind to matter in stooping to an 
acquaintance with it and to an admission of 
its influences within its spirit-halls; but soon 
becoming satiated with the company of these 
transformed materialities, it banishes the 
gross aspirants, closes the door upon them, 
shuts every avenue of empirical knowledge, 
and retires to its sublime dignity of superi- 
ority and spirituality. But all the forms of 
matter are not so aggressive in their associa- 
tion with mind. There are many visions 
that vanish all too soon, before we are hardly 
and perfectly cognizant of them; and what 
would we not give to behold them again ! 
The poetess laments with the organist who 
drew forth a chord so grand, so pervasive, so 
potent, so full of life and deep-toned senti- 
ment, that his fingers wandered the keys 








long and unweariedly for that one responsive 
chord, that he might feast his soul on its rap- 
turous harmonies once again. But it was a 
“lost chord ;” the organist could not find it, 
and I doubt if even the strains of poesy 
could requite him. In such times the mind 
forgets its dignity, its high estate, its spirit- 
uality, and sighs for the joys of sense. But 
the law to be gathered from an investigation 
of all the cases of knowing is this: that the 
grosser the object, the more aggressive is it, 
and the more retiring the mind; and the 
finer the object, the less aggressive is it, and 
the more eager is the mind. 

The organ need not always be applied di- 
rectly to the object, nor by means strictly 
natural. The organ may be represented by 
an artificial organ constructed by man, and 
not by nature. This representative organ, 
this instrument through which we cognize 
usually, has the effect to change the line of 
observation, to collect the materials of sensa- 
tion, or to bring the object apparently nearer. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and 
earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmans. 











“HEALTH IS WEALTH.” 
A CLEAR bright eye 
That can pierce the sky 
With the strength of an eagle's vision, 
And a steady brain 
That can bear the strain 
And shock of the world’s collision ; 


A well-knit frame, 
With a ruddy flame 
Agiow, and the pulees leaping 
With the measured time 
Of a dulcet rhyme, 
Their beautiful record keeping; 


A rounded cheek, 
Where the roses speak 
Of a soil that is rich for thriving, 
And a chest so grand 
That the langs expand 
Exultant, without the striving ; 


A breath like morn, 
With the crimeon dawn 
Is fresh in its dewy sweetness ; 
A manner bright, 
And a spirit light, 
With joy at its full completeness ; 
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O, give me these, 
Nature's harmonies, 
And keep all your golden treasures ; 
For what is wealth 
To the boon of health 
And its sweet attendant pleasures ! 


——_+99—__—. 


A GREAT OCULIST. 


Tepe Vienna correspondent sends home the 
following very interesting description of the 
famous oculist Von Jaeger: 

My Dear JourNAL: Would you like to 
know something of one of the greatest living 
oculists? Then imagine yourself to have been 
with me yesterday in the pleasant dwelling of 
Prof. Edward Von Jaeger, Jr. The kind face 
of the good Professor was beaming all over 
with smiles as six or eight of us students en- 
tered his room in accordance with an invitation 
given in the morning. He grected each of us 
in his own cordial way, clasping one of our 
hands in each of hisown. We had been in- 
vited to see some of the preparations he has 
made of the eye; so no time was lost in useless 
words, as none had been previously lost in use- 
less dress, though the Proftssor did honor us 
by appearing in a standing-up linen collar. I 
had never seen anything about his neck before 
except the old-fashioned broad satin stock. 

The combined study and laboratory into 
which he led us was an epitome of everything 
neat, convenient, and tasteful. Two sides of 
the room were lined with glass cases contain- 
ing the books and specimens. A third side 
was adorned with some fine engravings and a 
group of family pictures. Two windows looked 
from the fourth, between which stood a hand- 
some cabinet, looking like a large sewing-ma- 
chine; but when opened, it displayed a com- 
plete array of tools of every description, a small 
lathe, a vice, and all instruments necessary for 
a man of such mechanical genius as Prof. Jae- 
ger. A similar cabinet contained a chemical 
laboratory. Several microscopes stood in the 
deep seat of one of the windows, and in per- 
fect order around them were the many con- 
trivances necessary for making microscopic 
specimens. A few busts adorned the tops of 
the glass cases, but besides these there was no 
display of art; the clean waxed floor had but 
one soft mat; and the first aspect of the room 
was that of severe plainness. With pardona- 
ble pride, the Professor threw open the glass 
doors, behind which were the results of twenty- 
five years of patient, unintermittent labor. In 
one case were over twenty specimens in wax, as 
delicately molded and tinted as the most exact 





wax-flower maker could desire, representing 
the human face, or at least the eye and part of 
the face as affected by various diseases con- 
nected with the eye. I turned, in astonish- 
ment, to the plain man beside me, and mar- 
veled that these were the work of his hands. 
In the next case were more than 300 little bot- 
tles, carefully sealed and accurately labeled, 
containing normal or abnormal eyes or por- 
tions of the eye, all of which he collected him- 
self—most of them, of course, from the patients 
who have died in the hospital. For years he 
devoted himself to examining the eyes of the 
sick. here, and as he found any abnormality, 
kept watch of the case till, sooner or later, the 
precious eye fell into his hands; so that the 
nurses came to look upon him as a kind of bird 
of prey, hovering about the sick, ready to pick 
out the eyes of death’s victims. But all this 
seemed rough work, that any one might do, 
when we turned to the next case, and saw 
shelf after shelf of the most delicate micro- 
scopic specimens, prepared with an infinite 
amount of labor and skill in all the ways 
known to scientists in general, and in ways 
devised by his own unapproachable genius; 
for I do not believe there is a living ophthal- 
mologist of more diversified talent than Prof. 
Jaeger. He seems to have inherited from his 
grandfather, the great oculist Beer, and from 
his father, also a celebrated oculist, a combina- 
tion of faculties that but few possess. 

We spent two hours in looking at a few 
of the rarest specimens of the eye under the 
microscope. It was marvelous to see how ex- 
quisitely the most delicate blood-vessels had 
been injected with various colors, so that the 
difference between the physiological and path- 
ological conditions of the various parts of the 
eye was seen ata glance. To one not familiar 
with the uses of the microscope, and hence not 
appreciating the nicety of touch required for 
such fragile work, these specimens would not 
have been so beautiful; but to those who have 
spent hours in vainly attempting to cut sec- 
tions through which light could be induced 
to pass, these seemed like the work of fairy 
fingers, and the sections themselves so airy 
and light, that one almost feared to breathe 
lest they should vanish from beneath the glass. 

As we were admiring the various things to 
be admired, the Professor slipped out of the 
room, and presently returned with an armful 
of books, and, to our surprise, made each of us 
the recipient of one—an “ andenken” (remem- 
brancer), as the dear old man said. They were 
copies of one of his own works—“ Ueber die 
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Einstellung en dis Dioptrischen Apparatis im 
nunsehlichen Auge”—which we were all glad 
to possess. The students present were all for- 
eigners— Russians, Swedes, one Hollander, and 
three Americans. I am happy to say that the 
three latter did not, with the others, accept the 
Professor’s cigars, which were freely distrib- 
uted and as freely smoked. We stayed till the 
cuckoo clock in the adjoining room sang out 
the hour of seven, when we bade our honored 
teacher “ good-night.” 

I would have been sorry had it also been 
“good-by;” but that farewell has not yet 
come, and this morning we met as usual in the 
ward. He begins his morning visit at eight. 
The door opens with a quick, soft motion, 
and the slight figure of the Professor appears, 
his gray hair brushed up, instead of down, to 
hide the baldness that these years of toil have 
wrought, his mild eye filled with a bright light, 
and his “ Guten m-o-r-gen—guten m-o-r-gen !” 
ringing pleasantly through the room. He goes 
to the table; lays off his coat and hat himself, 
instead of allowing a nurse to assist him, as 
any other professor in Vienna would do, and 
in a trice is at the first bed. With exemplary 
patience he examines each case ; listens to the 
various complaints of sleepless nights and sting- 
ing pains; pats the little ones on the cheek and 
puts down his ear to hear their childish woes, 
and has a kind word and a gentle tone for each 
and all. His numerous wards are probably the 
neatest and best ventilated of the entire hospi- 
tal, and yet even here sloth sometimes creeps 
in. But nothing escapes his keen eye. We 
will be passing from bed to bed, intent only on 
the sick eyes we are examining, when all at 
once he will dart up to the table between the 
two beds, set it in the middle of the floor, and 
call for a spoon; with this he will scoop up the 
neglected dust and threads of lint that have 
escaped the broom, and hand it to the nurse 
with such an injured look, that it would be 
amusing if he were not so serious himself. 
This is quite a contrast to the way in which 
many of those in authority treat the nurses; 
for there are frequently loud voices heard in 
the wards when things do not go all right. 

Having finished the morning visit, the Pro- 
fessor sits down on a low stool in the recep- 
tion-room for patients, while his class of pupils 
gather around him. One by one the outside 
patients come in and sit on another stool oppo- 
site the Professor, who examines and prescribes 
for them; or, if an operation is required, he 
calls for instruments, and in a few minutes an 
iridectomy is made or a lens removed. It is 





pleasant to hear him soothe the fears of the 
patient, never losing patience with the most 
vexatious. He is himself a Protestant, being 
almost the only one in the medical department 
of the University, the majority being probably 
Jews; but he never makes any unpleasant 
remarks to his many Catholic patients. 

In this way he treats many hundreds of pa- 
tients—even thousands—in a year. He is al- 
ways at his post, always cheerful, and always 
wise. The instruction he gives in connection 
with this clinic is very valuable; and there are 
few who attend it who do not feel with one 
of the students, as he expressed it to-day, that 
“Professor Jaeger is all ready to be taken up 
at any time the Lord shall send for him.” 

Besides Jaeger, there are two other ophthal- 
mologists here who have a world-wide reputa- 
tion—Stellwag and Aolt. The latter especially 
is said to be not only a skillful oculist, but a 
charming man personally. But more of them 
hereafter. Yours, BELLA C. BARROWS. 

Vienna, AUSTRIA, 

—_ — 4 oe —-—-—_—_ 


PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN, 
THEIR MANAGEMENT.* 


BY DR. JOHN W. THRAILKILL. 


T is physical power that your precocious 
child needs. Its body can not sustain the 
activity of its brain. Its brilliant intelligence 
is but the light of the lamp that is consuming 
its vitals. It loves intellectual excitement, is 
indulged in it, and is literally consumed by 
what it feeds upon. Let us philosophize a 
little. Animal life is maintained only by the 
continual expenditure of force. Every mus- 
cular movement of our bodies, every breath 
we breathe, every pulsation of our hearts, 
every thought that passes our minds, every 
dream that visits our slumbers, from the be- 
ginning to the end of our lives, costs us the 
life of millions of particles of matter in our 
bodies. Each particle that perishes must im- 
mediately give place for the birth of a living 
one, which is a3 instantly sacrificed for others, 
and soon. The stream of life is thus main- 
tained like the flame of a lamp, that is fed 
from the oil it contains. Where there is 
such an unceasing expenditure of force, there 
must necessarily be a generating power be- 





* This article, originally published 1n the Missouri 
Republican, was sent to us for republication, as its merite 
richly deserve, 
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hind adequate to its supply. As in the case 
of the lamp, the instrument itself must be 
kept in proper repair, and replenished con- 
stantly with oil, else it will flicker and die. 
It must also be constructed of solid, durable 
material which will wear well, and not be con- 
sumed by its own flame. Just so with the 
human lamp. The body is the lamp or in- 
strument used by the mysterious agency called 
life, for the generation or production of that 
force which we have seen is so necessary to 
the continuance of our material existence. 
We must have bodies adequate to the manu- 
facture of the force we expend, or we will be 
as lamps made of wood, and will be consumed 
by our own flame. In infancy our bodies are 
soft and unsubstantial—are not yet complet- 
ed. All the force they are capable of generat- 
ing should be applied in building up, con- 
structing, and completing the physical ma- 
chine; in storing up a magazine of power for 
future availability. And just so sure as that 
force is expended in an amount of mental ex- 
citement and mental toil above a healthy 
standard, just so sure will the generating pow- 
er become exhausted and the machine ruined 
for future use. “Give me a fulcrum,” said 
Archimedes, “ whereon to work a lever, and 
I will move the world.” The physical body 
is the fulcrum of Archimedes, and the mind 
the lever. Without the former is substantial, 
the latter is as powerless as a blade of grass 
in a whirlwind. 

The objects to be sought in the manage- 
ment of precocious children are, first: to 
curb mental excitement and keep it within 
healthy bounds. Secondly: to permit the 
child to engage in no mental toil until its 
body becomes sufficiently developed and ma- 
tured to spare without injury the necessary 
force which such labor requires. Thirdly: 
to furnish such opportunities as will encour- 
age the child to take those exercises in the 
open air which all children so much love, 
and which are so indispensable to their phys- 
ical developement and future mental ex- 
cellence. For the accomplishment of these 
ends, it may be necessary, especially while 
the child is young, say under three or four 
years, to keep it much of the time away from 
promiscuous society, The little chatterer is 
sure to be a universal favorite, and every one 
will desire to engage it, and in that way its 





excitement will be kept up above a healthy 
standard. Feed your child on plain but nu- 
tritious food—milk, farinaceous articles, small 
quantities of the lighter sorts of meats, soft 
eggs, etc. All articles which are known to 
be brain stimulants should be avoided as so 
much poison—such as alcoholic stimulants, 
tea and coffee, highly seasoned dishes of 
every description, the stronger kinds of meats, 
etc. Precocious children should sleep much. 
Sleep is a panacea for infant ills: besides, the 
body grows in sleep much more rapidly than 
when awake, because the force generated is 
not otherwise expended. They should be 
much in the open air, and when they get 
large enough, send them out to romp and 
play with those of theirown age. Remem- 
ber that it is physical power that your child 
needs; and that if the development of its 
body does not keep pace with that of its 
mind, that the latter will destroy it. Send 
the youngster out, and let him season his 
mettle in the snow-storm, and measure swords 
with the keen edge of the north wind. 
Let him build snow-forts in February, and 
mud-dams in June. “ Who would think of 
planting the mountain oak in a green-house ? 
or of rearing the cedar of Lebanon in a lady’s 
flower pot? Who does not know that, in 
order to attain their mighty strength and 
majestic forms, they must freely enjoy the 
rain and the sunshine, and must feel the 
rocking of the tempest?” Give your child 
the indispensable benefit of the light of day, 
the all-vivifying sunshine. Millions of hu- 
man beings perish with scrofulas and con- 
sumptions for the want of it, immured in 
dark poisons called dwellings. Above all 
things, keep your child from books and study 
and school until it is eight, ten, or twelve 
years old. The world is slow to learn that 
a firm and healthy physical body is the only 
substantial foundation for mental excellence. 
Your brilliant, precocious child, without a 
substantial body, is like the morning-glory, 
which opens its gay and fragile bloom with 
the birth of morning, and scatters free its 
fragrance on the ambient air, inviting every 
passer-by to behold its beauties and admire 
its gaudy hues; the honey-bee, the butterfly, 
and the humming-bird delight to nestle in 
its blushing bosom, revel in its downy lap, 
and sip the delicious dews from its virgin 
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petals. But mark you: as the day advances 
and the sun grows hot, its brilliant colors 
fade, and it withers and dies before the shad- 
ows of night return. Behold the contrast. 
The little acorn sprouts up through the rough 
rocks and scanty soilof the mountain desert. 
It is a rough, uncouth, knotty, dingy little 
scion; but it has mettle in it. When it is 
trod upon, it rises up again unharmed and 
defiant as before. Rocked in the cradle of 
the winds, and fed by the rains, dews, and 
sunshine of heaven, it gradually, year after 
year, emerges from its dull obscurity, and 
furnishes a grateful shade for those little 
flowers at its feet which were once its peers. 
In summer it gathers strength by planting 
its long feet more firmly among the stones 
of its foundation, adding new folds to its 
massy trunk, and new fingers to its wide 
extended arms. In winter it hardens its 
fibers in the freezing air, the pelting snows, 
the icy jackets of sleet, and by wrestling 
with the four winds of heaven, and send- 
ing them howling on theirway. Thus stands 
the grand old giant of the forest, for ages 
a monument of power and the symbol of 
strength, defying alike the furious whirl- 
wind, the roaring storm, and the fierce tem- 
pest. The eagle perches proudly on its lofty 
brow; the crow builds her nest securely in 
its craggy fingers, and man and beast rest 
from the summer’s sun beneath the shadows 
of its wide-spreading boughs. Year after 
year it pours forth from its benevolent bosom 
a bounteous volume of autumnal fruits to 
feed the generations of hungry birds and 
beasts that flock around it and look up to 
it for sustenance and support, as the child to 
its mother’s breast. It is majestic even in 
death. The handicraftsman hews out of its 
woody bowels the shaft, the architrave, and 
the beam, with which to rear habitations for 
man. The artisan carves its rough knots 
into things of use and beauty to adorn the 
parlors and chambers in the mansions of the 
rich. Its ample limbs furnish winter fuel for 
poor widows and shivering orphans; and its 


crooked knees are worked into the strong: 


knit ships to carry the travelers and com- 
merce of the world through the trackless 
waters of the ocean. Thus, like the giant 
oaks of the forest, stand the great men of the 
world, whose names emblazon the page of 





time, and command the emulation, reverence, 
and homage of mankind. 

Mental cultivation and mental labor, so far 
from being unfavorable to health and lon- 
gevity, are, on the contrary, when properly 
regulated, highly promotive of these ends. 
Nations which have attained the highest de- 
gree of cultivation are distinguished for the 
greatest average length of human life, and 
also for the most numerous examples of 
great longevity in individuals. Kein Long, 
emperor of China, in 1784 called all the old 
men of his vast domain together, and but 
four were found who exceeded one hundred 
years. Savages do not live so long as civil- 
ized men. Pére Fauque, Raynal, Cook, La 
Perouse, Mungo Park, Bruce and others who 
have studied the character dnd habits of 
various savage tribes in different quarters of 
the world, tell us that examples of very old 
persons are very rare among them. On the 
other hand, where shall we look for more 
numerous examples of great longevity than 
among the great men of the world, the la- 
bors of whose minds have lifted civilized man 
from the lowest plane of savage barbarism 
to the grand temple of intellectual light and 
liberty which we now enjoy? Ihave before 
me a list of two hundred and eighty-four of 
the giant men and women of the world in 
intellectual and moral culture, embracing all 
ages and nations, the aggregate of whose 
ages is 19,096 years, an average of a little 
more than sixty-seven years, The shortest 
life in the list is fifty years, and the longest 
one, the venerable Hippocrates, one hun- 
dred and nine. It thus appears that mental 
cultivation and mental activity are promotive 
of health and longevity. And it likewise 
seems established that the only foundation 
for mental excellence is firm physical health 
and durability; for how, without these ad- 
vafftages, could so many individuals, distin- 
guished for the greatest culture, have lived 
to so great an age? Accordingly, nine out 
of every ten of the great men of the world 
have been distinguished in early life more 
for physical health and power than for men- 
tal activity. “A dull boy, averse to mental 
toil, and fond of wild sports and feats of 
strength and agility,’ is the early history of 
a vast per cent. of all the great men whose 
names are familiar to the world, In fact, 
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there is scarcely an example of an individual, 
so far as I am aware, whose talents have com- 
manded the admiration of mankind, who 
can boast of a brilliant babyship, or who 
has owed his elevation to early hot-house cul- 
ture. Genuine talent must ever be a thing 
of slow growth ; and to be durable and use- 
ful, it must be supported and sustained by 
bones, muscles, sinews, ligaments, and vital 
organs that have been built up from child- 
hood much of the time in the open air, and 
hardened, seasoned, and matured by exercise 
in sunshine, wind, and storm. He who would 
look for the talents and mental durability of 
a Clay, a Webster, a Calhoun, a Douglas, a 
Benton, in a man who grows up from infancy 
to maturity in the gloomy shadows of the 
school-house, will, in my opinion, be as surely 
disappointed as if he were to depend upon 
a team of turtle-doves to draw him across the 
country in a mail-coach. I appeal to the 
history of the great men of the world to sus- 
tain my opinion, that a scholastic course of 
three years, judiciously applied after the age 
of fifteen years, is of more real value in de- 
veloping and educating the intellectual fac- 
ulties, and giving them power and durability 
for future usefulness, than the whole life can 
possibly be previous to that age. I speak 
not of the sentiments and propensities, the 
training of which should begin with early 
infancy, but of the intellect. And my opin- 
ion is further corroborated and sustained by 
facts when the subject is examined by the 
light of physiology. . Intellectual labor is more 
exhausting, is performed by the expenditure 
of more force, than physical labor. Science 
has rendered it possible, by means of the 
test-tube and chemical reagents, to determine 
approximately the amount of vital expend- 
iture required for a given amount of mental 
labor. This is done by noting the relative 
amount of phosphorus secreted in the urine 
in the condition of phosphates. These phos- 
phates are known to be the ashes produced 
by the burning of the vital lamp in the brain, 
in the process of elaborating thought. My 
language is somewhat metaphorical, but it 
gives the idea. It has been estimated that 
three hours of hard study produce more im- 
portant changes of tissue than a whole day 
of muscular labor. How, then, can the feeble, 
precocious child sit four or six hours a day 





in the heavy air of the school-room, and per- 
form an amount of intellectual labor which 
incurs an expenditure of vital force equal to 
the labors of a two-horse team during the 
same length of time? Is it reasonable to ex- 
pect anything else but the exhaustion and 
premature decay of such a child? Such chil- 
dren live and die, and their names, with the 
hopes of their friends, are interred with their 
bones. 
—- _-+0e ——_ 
DISCOVERY OF PETRIFIED HUMAN 
BODIES. 


N a work entitled “The Natural History 
of the Human Races,” * lately published, 

we find described, on page 71, two petrified 
human bodies, and also that of a dog, dis- 
covered many years ago in a cave in the 
Cumberland Mountains of Tennessee. The 
public are indebted to Mr. Jeffries, the 
author of the above volume, for the pres- 
ervation of this discovery, which, to a great 
extent, like many other antiquities of the 
West, was lost sight of. He hasbeen un- 
tiring in his efforts to present authentic facts, 
in order to show that this continent has 
been inhabited by mankind many thousand 
of ages past. 

The peculiar positions in which the petri- 
fied bodies were found have excited comment, 
especially from those who are unbelievers in 
everything that they themselves have not 
been the discoverers or nct seen. Though the 
vandalism of curious visitors to these inter- 
esting remains of man have virtually defaced 
and destroyed them, yet, fortunately, a like- 
ness was taken before they were in the least 
disturbed, and has been preserved by an en- 
graving in Dr. Joseph Comstock’s work, 
entitled “ The Tongue of Time and Star of 
the States,” published in New York in 1838. 

Mr. Jeffries’ notice of these wonderful 
petrifactions, in his history above alluded 
to, has induced us to reproduce in our 
columns the engraving and remarks of 
Dr. Comstock. 

“There are,” he says, “in the Cumberland 
Mountains, especially in the neighborhood 





*“The Natural History of the Human Races,” with 
their primitive form and origin, primeval distribution, 
distinguishing peculiarities, antiquity, works of art, etc., 
illustrated with colored plates, etc. By John P. Jeffries, 
Pp. 380. Cloth, $4. S.R. Wells, New York. 
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of Laurel Ridge, Tennessee, many natural 
curiosities. The vicinity abounds with caves, 
in which are vaulted apartments, large and 
splendid, and which, viewed by torchlight, 
display a gloomy grandeur. It is a region 
of animal bones and of petrifactions, both 
animal and vegetable. Some are of men, and 
some of species of animals now extinct. 





Tue Cavs, AND THE DIscovERY. 


“ But the most interesting of all the dis- 
coveries yet made is that by Messrs. Chester 
and Davis, about a mile beyond the Mammoth 
Grotto, in the mountains referred to, in a 
cave which they discovered themselves, of 
one hundred and twenty-five feet into the 
mountain. This cave is of difficult entrance, 
and in it was found the bodies of two petri- 
fied men, and a petrified dog. One of the 
men was holding a spear in his hand, in a 
balanced position, as though he was surprised 
and had just started on a quick walk. The 
other is in a sitting posture, with his head as 
it were leaning against a projectedrock. The 
dog is in a lying posture, upon a flat rock, as 
if crouched in terror, or as about to make a 
spring, the features of the body not being 
distinct enough to certainly tell which, It 


is extremely difficult to conjecture what 


caused the death of the man in the erect 
posture, and how he should have died stand- 
ing erect, with a spear in his hand.” 

It is not known positively as to which of 
the races these petrified subjects belonged, 
but evidently the Caucasian or Mongolian. 
The symmetry of body and limbs indicated 
Caucasian mold, while the head and face 








resembled the Mongolian type. As regards 
the time when the bodies became petrified, 
no age can even be approximated. Every- 
thing about them in the cave, as well as upon 
the surface of the earth above them, shows 
that a very great many years had rolled by 
since they first occupied their mysterious 
positions, Everything in their subterranean 
place of abode is of very an- 
tique character. The dog does 
not seem to be of any living 


species, but resembles the 
hound most. 
>. 
HEALTH AND DISEASE IN 
CHARACTER. 


DYSPEPTIC man resem- 

bles a mill with the water- 
gate always open. The con- 
stant flow keeps the mill grind- 
ing with an incessant clatter; 
but as the head of water falls, 
however, the movement of the 
machinery becomes feeble and 
fitful. If we repair the gate, 
so that the water may be shut off during the 
night and allowed to accumulate, there will be 
an accumulation of power at the disposal of 
the mill-wright, and he will lose the dyspeptic 
character, and become regular in his digestion 
and recuperative in his habits. 

The rich blood that flows in the arteries of a 
healthy man nourishes every part of the sys- 
tem—the brain to sustain thought, the muscles 
to give physical strength, and to all the vital 
organs, to prompt them te do their duty with 
energy and with watchful care; and hence he 
sleeps at night, and can rest when he is tired. 

A dyspeptic man is never positively active. 
He is simply irritable, and acted upon by all 
exciting causes, which leave him with too lit- 
tle firmness to regulate his movements. He is 
at the mercy of every wind that blows. His 
character is a sort of grotesque wriggling and 
jerking, such as is produced by the puppet- 
holder. 

If one could have his own will, he would be 
awake to the beautiful, the agreeable, and the 
good, oblivious to the painful experiences of 
the past, and insensibie to the offensive in the 
present. This is beyond the power of the 
nervous dyspeptic, and is attainable only in 
good health. 

The degree of health is not determined by 
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the amount of food digested, nor, necessarily, 
by the rotundity of the form. It is enjoyed by 
him whose supply of nutriment is equal to 
the demand of his system, and not in excess. 
A man with “shrunk shanks,” concave abdo- 
men, with cheeks sucked in and lips too scant 
to cover his teeth, may have money, titles, and 
position; but he is poor—wretchedly poor and 
miserable. He may have a large brain, and 
be ambitious of intellectual honors; in which 
case his caliber is too great for his metal. He 
will quiver from his own discharges, and do 
more damage to his friends than to his enemies. 

Our half-starved man is so transparent and 
talkative, that all he is he has credit for, and 
he is often rated too highly. 

A man in full vigor of health can restrain his 
speech and action ; his mind is not leaky; and 
when he has thought enough to excite the 
dyspeptic almost to madness, he is calm and 
prudent, acting with decision and power, or 
remaining studious and receptive still. He 
may pour forth a torrent of eloquence in an 
irresistible flood that carries away his audience, 
but not himself. He rides calmly on the storm 
he has created, and of which he is master. He 
isa happy man. He loves himself, to be sure ; 
but he is in love with all creation, and inspires 
love in all with whom he associates. 

To sacrifice any degree of health for the 
gratification of ambition is to make a ruinous 
exchange. In the education of children, or in 
self-improvement, nothing should be consid- 
ered an equivalent to the smallest degree of lost 
health. One idea in a healthy brain will bring 
about results better in every way than can be 
produced by a dyspeptic man under any cir- 
cumstances; for ignorance is impossible to a 
man of good health and good natural abilities, 
who moves in the society of intelligent men. 

An anecdote is told of a gentleman who 
received two applicants at the same time for 
the situation of coachman. He asked one of 
them how near he could with safety drive to 
a precipice that must be passed to reach the 
house. “I can drive you,” said this applicant, 
“ within an inch, with perfect safety.” At this 
reply the other applicant rose to leave, remark- 
ing, as he did so, that it was of no use for him 
to compete for the situation against so great 
skill and courage. “Why,” said the gentle- 
man, “how near can you drive?” “If I were 
to drive for you,” said he, “I should keep as 
far away as I could.” “ Very well,” said the 
gentleman, “ you are just the man I want.” 

I have known many parents to urge their 
children forward in their studies to the very 


verge of prostration, watching them closely to 
save them from going down altogether; and I 
am sure, could they know the consequences of 
their driving, and the ruinous depths of the 
abyss so near at hand, they would go to the 
greatest distance that absolute safety demands. 
JOHN L. CAPEN. 
——*_~+0e———- 

A Quiet Lire.—For my part, seeing the 
victims of fast life falling wound me, I bave 
willingly abandoned the apparent advan 
of such a life, and preferred less popularity, 
jess gains, and the enjoyment of a sound mind 
in a sound body, the blessings of a quiet do- 
mestic life, and a more restricted, but not a less 
enjoyable circle of society. I am now ap- 
aver my seventy-fifth year. I can not, 
ndeed, say, vigorous as I am, that I have 
reached this age without the assistance of doc- 
tors, for I have had constant attendance of 
those four famous ones—temperance, exercise, 
good air, and good hours. WM. HOWITT. 


—_+e>—_—_—_—_ 


SETH GREEN, 


FISH CULTURIST OF WESTERN NEW YORE. 


oe gentleman has a splendid consti- 
tution, a strong frame, and a well- 
developed body. He should be known 
chiefly for his energy, activity, and ex- 
ecutiveness; for his integrity, sense of 
justice, and for his kindness. He has 
much versatility of sentiment and intel- 
lect ; can transfer his thoughts from one 
thing to another with readiness, and so 
keep several interests in hand at one time, 
and is not inclined to dwell long on any 
one subject. He has a very fair appre- 
ciation of the value of property, but will 
be apt to be more generous to others 
than just to himself. Language is not 
well developed; he has more ideas than 
words, speaks with much brevity and 
emphasis. He can read character intui- 
tively, distinguishing between those who 
are trustworthy and those who are not. 
*He is fond of fun, youthful, and almost 
rollicking, and will be likely to continue 
so even into old age, for he possesses that 
hopeful, trusting spirit which is seldom 
cast down or desponding. He is sensi- 
tive and somewhat diffident; still, his 
large experience and practical judgment 





serve to make up in a great degree for 
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any deficiency in assurance and self-reli- 
ance. He has a higher appreciation of 
the useful than of the merely ornamental, 
though he possesses considerable taste 





parents, who were Green Mountainers, had 
removed to that part of New York which so 
early in this century offered most liberal 
advantages to the settler for the purpose of 


j . 
PORTRAIT OF SETH GREEN, FISH CULTURIST OF WESTERN NEW YORE. 





and appreciation of refinement. He is 
well constituted to take the direction of 
affairs in some place of trust where 
watchfulness, vigilance, judgment of men, 
and integrity are the chief requirements, 


Sern GREEN was born on the 19th day of 
March, 1817, at Rochester, New York. His 





farming, and his father subsequently became 
somewhat prominent in the political matters 
of the place. 

In early life Seth evinced a fondness for 
the life of a fisherman, and fell into it by 
natural. impulsion. His fishing career was 
commenced 6n Lake Ontario, where he has 
operated chiefly. He has, however, conduct- 
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ed large fisheries on other lakes as well, and 
has visited, for professional purposes, very 
many American lakes and rivers. 

In fishing, he has used nets principally; 
and the extent of his operations may be in- 
ferred when it is mentioned that in some of 
his large fisheries for market supply he has 
used fifty miles of gill nets, and frequently 
employed on them a hundred men at a time. 

Rovhester has been his principal market, 
although he has contributed toward furnish- 
ing the whole State of New York, even in- 
cluding New York city, with fresh-water fish. 

On one occasion, in 1837, while he was 
engaged in taking trout, his attention was 
drawn to a great commotion in the water, 
which on examination proved to be due to a 
school of salmon spawning. He immedi- 
ately proceeded to prepare a place for them 
on the gravelly bottom; and having done so 
he ascended a tree which overlooked the 
spot, and from the branches watched the 
salmon for two days. This incident was 
what first led him to conceive the idea of 
propagating fish artificially, an idea which 
he has thoroughly and most successfully 
tested by practical experiment. He has also 
made extensive and patient investigations 
into the habits of many different species of 
salt and fresh water fish, visiting many 
different sections of the country in the 
progress of his labors, The information pro- 
_ cured in this way has proved of very great 
importance, and has commanded the atten- 
tion of legislators and economists generally. 

The rapid disappearance of salmon, shad, 
and other important table fish from our 
rivers and streams, particularly in the East- 
ern and some of the Middle States, had so 
engaged public attention, that the Legisla- 
ture of New York deemed it expedient to 
recommend the appointment of three com- 
missioners, who should investigate the con- 
dition of the fisheries in the State, and re- 
port the results. These commissioners were 
appointed in 1868, and were ex-Gov. Horatio 
Seymour, Seth Green, and Robert B. Roose- 
velt. They at once proceeded to procure all 
the information within reach. Mr. Green’s 
association in the commissionership proved 
of great value on account of his very consid- 
erable experience in all departments of 
American fishery, and especially on account 





of his minute knowledge of the procedure 
in artificial propagation. 

The very interesting report of the com- 
missioners, presented to the Legislature in 
March, 1869, embraced in detail the results 
of their examination, and set forth in the 
clearest terms the necessity for judicious leg- 
islation with reference to the production 
and propagation of the fish in the various 
lakes and rivers of the State. Pursuant to 
the report, suitable provisions were enacted, 
conferring authority upon the commissioners 
already named, to establish the artificial prop- 
agation of shad, white-fish, and salmon- 
trout in the waters of this State at such 
point or points as they may select, and to 
employ the necessary labor to conduct the 
same. Ten thousand dollars were appropri- 
ated to meet the expenses which might be 
incurred by the commissioners in carrying 
the statutory provisions into effect. 

What has been done by the commissioners 
during the past year is briefly comprehended 
in their report of March, 1870, and accord- 
ing to its terms the chief part of the labor 
fell to Mr. Green. It is hardly proper to in- 
sert here the extended quotations which 
would be necessary did we make use of 
any portion of that very readable report, 
but we would refer those interested in the 
subject of pisciculture to it, and also to the 
report, first submitted to the State authori- 
ties by the commissioners. 

Mr. Green has an extensive system of 
ponds near Caledonia, N. Y. about seventeen 
miles southwest from Rochester, where his 
experiments in fish-breeding are made, and 
from which large supplies of trout-spawn, 
salmon, and other fish are sent to all parts 
of the country. It was the intention of Mr. 
Green, and those associated with him in the 
enterprise, to raise fish for the market; but 
such a demand has been created for eggs, 
young fry, and well-grown fish to supply 
those who have taken to fish-culture, that 
they have more than they can well attend to, 
to meet it without selling a pound of fish for 
eating. 

In recognition of his important services as 
a restorer of an important article of human 
food, the French Government lately pre- 
sented Mr. Green a silver medal, bearing a 
complimentary inscription. 
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He does not favor the common notion, 
that trout and salmon can run up stream in 
rapid water, arguing that a trout weighing 
four ounces may make a leap of three or 
four feet, but would be compelled after each 
leap to take refuge behind a stone or some 
other barrier, to recover itself, and so work 
up with much difficulty. 

A little volume on “ Trout Culture” * has 
been given to the public recently by Mr. 
Green, which embodies in his pithy and con- 
cise style the practical features of fish-breed- 
ing and keeping. 


r and S ciency, 


YALE SKETCHES. 


BY H. E. G. P, 











(CONTINUED.] 

HE Rey. Samuel Andrew, of Milford, was 
chosen as Rector Pierson’s successor, 
holding the office till some one should be found 
who would become resident rector. While 
the College remained at Saybrook, the seniors 
were established in Milford, under Mr. An- 
drew’s tutelage. The hapless toy of events, 
beaten here and there by the varying fortunes 
of the College, its establishment in New Haven 
was followed by their removal thither, where 
they were taught by its two tutors. But the 
head in one place and the body in another was 
too flagrant a deviation from conventional ar- 
rangement to be a success. There was a lack 
of discipline, thoroughness, and subordination, 
and it was evident that only a resident rector 
could restore and sustain these essentials to 
the vigor of the College. In this stress, the 
Rey. Timothy Cutler, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Stratford, was chosen, and 
entered upon his duties March, 1719. He was 
then about thirty-six years of age. It was 
quite natural that the people of Stratford should 
be reluctant to part with a pastor endeared to 
them by the ministration of nine years. The 
trustees applied a shrewd emollient. They 
bought “ Mr. Cutler’s house and home lot,” 
and presented it to his church. If this “sop” 
did not altogether stanch their tears, it is to 
be hoped they flowed less bitterly. Mr. Cut- 





* Prico, $1. May be had at this office. 





ler’s administrative successes were so marked, 
that when the trustees met in September they 
confirmed his appointment. He brought to 
the service superior talents, which had been 
vigorously disciplined’ and cultivated by varied 
studies. He was an accomplished linguist, 
speaking Latin fluently and accurately. Dr. 
Stiles, whose acquirements give weight to his 
opinion, commends him as “a great Hebrician 
and Orientalist,” possessing “ more knowledge 
of the Arabic than any man in New England 
before him, except President Chauncy.” To 
geography, history, and logic, philosophy, 
metaphysics, and ethics, was added “ extensive 
reading in the academic sciences, divinity, and 
ecclesiastical history.” His presence was au- 
thoritative and dignified, but toned with a 
courteousness that made him as popular with 
the students as with his peers. Under such 
judicious guidance the College could not but 
thrive, and for three years and a half its inter- 
ests made steady advancement, when, without 
premonition, into the summer of its prosperity 
there dropped a thunderbolt. 

The day after Commencement, September, 
1722, Rector Cutler sent in to the trustees as- 
sembled in the library a paper, in which he 
expressed a doubt of “the validity of Presby- 
terian ordination.” Great was their consterna- 
tion! An apparition of the Scarlet Woman 
herself would not have been more appalling, 
for to them Episcopacy was a synonym for all 
the evils that had driven them from England’s 
shores. And that it should break out at the 
head of an institution established to promote 
Presbyterianism, aggravated their dismay. 
The matter excited such a deep interest that 
the question was publicly discussed, Governor 
Saltonstall arguing in favor of Presbyterian- 
ism and Dr. Cutler opposing it. We can not 
doubt the distinguished champions dealt each 
other sound argument and some hard hits, and 
taking into account the sympathies of their au- 
ditors, it is not remarkable that the Governor 
convinced the majority that he and they were 
right. 

In justice, it should be added that one or two 
others who had signed the paper were also so 
impressed that their skepticism was van- 
quished. It was with sincere regret that the 
trustees severed Rector Cutler’s connection with 
the College. But to have retained him, if they 
could have so far stifled their sense of his er- 
ror, would have excited the distrust of the 
people and proved inimical to the interests of 
the institution. He had the rare good fortune 
to retain the regard of those who opposed him 
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for conscience’ sake. “He was of a lofty and 
despotic mien, and made a grand figure at the 
head of a college.” His portrait expresses no 
haughtiness. One must believe that the “ lofty 
mien” was the outgrowth of a conscious- 
ness of innate excellence. He wears the aca- 
demic sown and a shorter wig than Governor 
Yale. 

When the trustees “ excused ” Rector Cutler, 
they also accepted the resignation of Tutor 
Brown. The two subsequently sailed for Eng- 
land, where they received Episcopal orders 
from the Bishop of Norwich. He was made 
Doctor of Divinity not long afterward by both 
Oxford and Cambridge. Returning to Amer- 
ica, Dr. Cutler received the rectorship of Christ 
Church, Boston. Till his death he was a de- 
votedly attached and zealous adherent of the 
Church of England. Full of years that were 
enriched with intellectual culture, Christian 
labors and instructions, the venerable old man 
ended his pilgrimage of eighty-two years in 
August, 1765. 

To anticipate, if possible, and avert a repe- 
tition of such baleful heterodoxy, the trustees, 
by vote, made it essential that any aspirant for 
the position of rector or tutor should before 
them give assent to the Confession of Faith, 
and satisfactory evidence “ of the soundness of 
his faith in opposition to Arminian and prelat- 
ical corruptions, or any other of dangerous 
consequence to the purity and peace of our 
churches.” 

Four candidates who were successively se- 
lected to fill the vacancy declined. There was 
an apprehension that the position was invested 
with peculiar difficulties, owing to “ the gene- 
ral agitation arising out of the late declarations 
of Episcopacy.” (Kingsley.) The virtues of 
“rotation” were thoroughly tested, the trus- 
tees, in turn, residing a month at the College 
and officiating. Some of them probably proved 
that there was a diversity of gifts, and that that 
of teaching the young idea had‘ not fallen to 
them. 

There were conflicts of opinion and disci- 
pline, and the burdened peripatetics cast many 
a backward glance of regret to the even tenor 
of Rector Cutler’s days. 

Heretofore the College, kept down by many 
perplexities, had been a grateful recipient of 
public and individual favors. Now, rising a 
little out of that low state, it had something to 
give. In 1723, its first complimentary diploma 
was given to Daniel Turner, conferring on him 
the degree of Doctor of Physic. It was done 
in token of their sense of his liberality in send- 





ing to the library sundry volumes of his own 
works on physic and chirurgery and a collec- 
tion of other valuable books, principally on the 
same subject. (Clap.) 
{TO BE CONTINUED.] 
———_-~§o————— 


THE CATHEDRAL OF SIENA. 


HOUGH Siena has lost the importance it 
once possessed as the capital of an inde- 
pendent Italian republic, it is still worthy 
the visit of the traveler. Everything, indeed, 
can be found there which is peculiar to Ital- 
ian cities—a blue sky, pure air, rich works of 
art in great plenty, citizens celebrated for 
their pure Italian speech, and ladies, young 
and old, celebrated, as of yore, for their 
beauty. The people have gained by their 
amiability and high spirit the saying, that 
they possess gentle blood. They are now 
subject to Italy, but have the proud knowl- 
edge that their former republic played a very 
important part in Italian history. 

The city has a very picturesque appearance, 
being built upon small hills, and the narrow 
streets descend almost perpendicularly into 
the valleys. Artists and friends of art find 
new pleasures at almost every step, and the 
climax of the sights of the city is undoubtedly 
the cathedral, which is with justice termed 
the crown of Siena. By many it is considered, 
viewed externally and internally, as the finest 
cathedral in the world. The architecture is 
magnificent and at the same time elegant, 
and almost overloaded with works of art. 
Above the main entrance is the image of the 
protectress of the city, the Holy Virgin, in a 
blue enameled ground-work, and surrounded 
by goldenbeams. Paintings, statues, bronzes, 
wood-carvings take up the attention at every 
moment, and allow for a time no good im- 
pression to be had of the whole edifice. 
Everything about the edifice, even to the 
ground-floor, is a wonder-work of art. Here 
alone do we see the glorious marble mosaics 
which Cicognard places with the most beau- 
tiful we have from the times of the Grecians 
and Romans. The mosaic pavement of the 
interior was commenced in 1369, and was not 
completed until the sixteenth century. The 
edifice itself is very old. As early as the year 
1012 it stood upon its present place ; as early 
as 1229 workmen were employed in building 
the present cathedral; in 1317 it was en- 
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larged ; in 1339 the southern wing was to 
be lengthened, but after the great pestilence 
of 1848 the works were stopped. The exterior 
of the edifice was not completed till the fif- 
teenth century. The beautiful fagade was 
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Tue CATHEDRAL OF SIENA. 


completed in the year 1380. It is probable 
that the plan of the latter was by Giovanni 
di Cecco, but the ornamentation and statues 
were derived from the old fagade drawn as 
early as 1284 by Giovanni di Niccolo Pisano, 
a distinguished carver in wood. The cathe- 
dral is the repository of many treasures. One 
worthy of notice is the altar of the family 
Piccolomini. It has five statues cut by 
Michael Angelo. The Libreria Piccolominea 








dates from the last years of the fifteenth 
century. This celebrated collection of books 
was commenced by Cardinal Francesco Pic- 
colomini Todeschia, who became, later, Pius 
the Third. Pius the Second, the celebrated 
Eneas Sylvias Piccolomini, 
was one of the most distin- 
guished savans of his time, 
and his nephew was a worthy 
successor, but died too early. 
Assania Piccolomini was arch- 
bishop of Siena, and a friend 
of Galileo. When the perse- 
cuted old man had been re- 
leased from the chains of the 
Inquisition, he found from him 
an hospitable reception, and 
was treated with friendship 
and honor. The explorer of 
nature, who had been perse- 
cuted in Rome, could live with 
the prelate in Siena, and pur- 
sue his studies undisturbed. 
Besides the two already men- 
tioned, six other Popes came 
from the family Piccolomini. 


Mr. Taylor, the American 
traveler, visited Siena on his 
first journey in Europe, and 
has given us the following ac- 
count of his impressions of the 
city and its cathedral: “ The 
towers of Siena are seen at 
sont distance, but the traveler 
does not perceive the romantic 
situation of the city until he 
arrives. It stands on a double 
hill, which is very steep on 
some sides; the hollow be- 
tween the two peaks is occupi- 
ed by the great public square, 
ten or fifteen feet lower than 
the rest of the city. We left 
our knapsacks at a café, and sought the 
celebrated cathedral, forming with its flat 
dome and lofty marble tower an apex to 
the pyramidal mass of buildings. The in- 
terior is rich and elegantly perfect. The 
walls are alternate bands of black and white 
marble, which has a singular but agree- 
able effect. The inside of the dome and the 
vaulted ceilings of the chapels are of blue, 
with golden stars; the pavement in the 
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center is so precious a work that it is kept 
covered with boards, and only shown once a 
year. Inan adjoining chamber, with frescoed 
walls and a beautiful tesselated pavement, is 
the library, consisting of a few huge old vol- 
umes, which, with their brown covers and 
brazen clasps, look as much like a collection 
of flat leather trunks as anything else. In 
the center of the room stands the mutilated 
group of the Grecian Graces, found in dig- 
ging the foundation of the cathedral. The 
figures are still beautiful and graceful, with 
that exquisite curve of outline which is such 
a charm in the antique statues. [The present 
Pope, Pius [X., has had the celebrated group 
removed from the library into the Gallery of 
Fine Arts.] Siena has besides its cathedral 
a university of considerable interest, founded 
in 1330, famous more especially as a school 
of medicine, and which has sometimes as 
many as two hundred students. ere are 
no remains of antiquity, though the city was 
founded as a Roman colony in the time of 
Julius Cesar, under the name of Sena, or 
Sena Julia. In the middle ages it became 
one of the most powerful city republics of 
Italy, and at the height of its greatness is 
said to have contained two hundred thousand 
inhabitants. It has now, according to the 
census of the 31st of December, 1861, only 
21,902. Of these only 12,534 could read or 
write. Siena produced a school of artists, of 
whom the most distinguished names are 


Guido da Siena, Simone Memmi, Sodoma, , 


Beccafumi, and Baldassare Peruzzi. 


—_—_+0+__ 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH, 


THE GERMAN WRITER. 
—oj—— 


a mental organization belongs to 
the impressible or susceptible class ; 
the nerves of sensation are sharply 
awake and eager to exercise their func- 
tions. Here is observation of an accu- 
mulative order; the facts gained by such 
large perceptive faculties must be nume- 
rous and varied. Such a mind can ac- 
commodate a vast amount of material, 
keeping it well in memory until occasion 
may call for its use. Fertility of inven- 
tion and facility of adaptation are indi- 





cated by the great breadth of the fore- 
head, while ease and fluency of expres- 
sion are well exhibited by the full and 
prominent eyes. 

This is a kind and sympathetic nature, 
—not one, perhaps, that would take the 
field and battle sword in hand to vindi- 
cate a sentiment or help a friend; but 
rather one that would labor assiduously 
in peaceful, bloodless lines to secure a 
moral end, and therefore be the more 
likely to achieve the best results. 

Auerbach is evidently stout and com- 
pact in physical organization, and pos- 
sessed of that rippling good-nature, born 
of good health and a well-balanced tem- 
perament, which freshens and enlivens 
all who come within the radius of its in- 
fluence. 


Among the writers of continental Europe, 
few, at the present day, have succeeded in im- 


' pressing themselves so deeply upon the Ameri- 


can mind as Berthold Auerbach. His essays 
and stories possess that naturalness and that 
facility of narration which can scarcely belong 
to pure fiction. Besides, the refined literary 
taste and high culture exhibited in their prep- 
aration, and the purity of their moral tone, to 
say nothing of many other instructive features 
with which they abound, warrant critics in 
awarding their author the high position as- 
signed him among living writers. 

With his finished style as a writer there is 
associated a sturdy German sense of the real 
and the practical, which renders him so accept- 
able to the thoughtful, cultivated American 
mind. No author stands out in more conspic- 
uous contrast with the prevalent gaudy, highly- 
seasoned, prurient, fictitious literature of the 
period, and no author more effectually eon- 
firms a distaste, once awakened in a reader, 
for sensational reading. 

The great influence exerted by his works in 
Germany is due to their truthful portrayal of 
every-day German life, whether at court or in 
the humble cot of the peasant. And further 
than this, he seems to have become so conver- 
sant with the ways and usages of the people 
of other nations, the French and English in 
particular, that he successfully weaves in any 
foreign element whenever the plan of a work 
necessitates such incorporation. 

Auerbach was born February 28th, 1812, at 
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Nordstetten, on the Suabian side of the Black 
Forest. His parents were Jews, of very hum- 
ble pecuniary circumstances. When quite 
yong, Berthold evinced a remarkably quick 
intelligence, and so awakened the appreciation 
of his parents, that they resolved to afford him 
all the assistance within the scope of their 
ability toward obtaining a university training. 





it, was obtained amid many difficulties arising 
out of his poverty. In 1835 he was arrested 
for some political reason, and confined fo 
months in the fortress of Hohenasperg. In 
fact, he had some connection with a secret soci- 
ety organized for political purposes not in har- 
mony, as may be safely inferred, with the Gov- 
ernment. On being released, Auerbach deter- 





They hoped to see him an active and progres- 
sive teacher of Hebrew theology, a leader in 
the synagogue. To Carlsruhe he was accord- 
ingly sent, where he studied Hebrew literature, 
the classics of Greece and Rome, and attended 
the Gymnasium. From Carlsruhe he went to 
the universities of Stuttgart, Tabingen, Mu- 
nich, and Heidelberg. 

He appears to have become unsettled with 
reference to the profession his doting parents 
had marked out for him early in the course of 
his student life, so that we find him making 
philosophy, history, and literature the chief 
features while completing his studies at the 
universities. 

His education, especially the latter part of 





mined to give his attention to literature, and in 
1836 published an essay entitled “ Judaism 
and Modern Literature.” This was designed 
as introductory to a series of tales from the 
history of the Jewish race, but only two works 
were completed, “Spinoza” and “ Poet and 
Merchant.” In 1841, he published at Stutt- 
gart a translation of the works‘of Spinoza, the 
celebrated Amsterdam philosopher. This per- 
formance drew the attention of scholars and 
authors to him, and gave to his name no little 
reputation. 

But he was destined to use his pen in a wider 
sphere than for the discussion of philosophical 
theories relating to the nature of thought and 
the existence of some great substantial source 
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of being. In 1842, the death of his father, to 
whom he was warmly attached, drew him away 
for a time from the learned circle which he had 
become familiar with at Cologne. The scenes 
of his boyhood, freshened by a visit to his old 
home, after years of study and hardship 
in other climes, suggested new themes for 
reflection, and he conceived the purpose 
of depicting human nature as he saw it 
personified in the people around him. His 
“ Educated Citizen” (1842), and then his “ Vil- 
lage Tales” (first series, 1843), appeared, and 
were received with general favor by all classes, 
and determined his future course. He con- 
cluded that in writing of the people as he 
found them in his excursions and travels, he 
would win the best measure of success for his 
pen. But his object was not so much to please 
as to instruct the lower classes of his country- 
men. As early as 1845 he entertained the pro- 
ject of publishing an almanac adapted to the 
comprehension of the masses, containing, be- 
sides his attractive stories, simply written arti- 
cles on politics, science, and art. This idea he 
carried out in the “Gossip” (Der Gevattens- 
mann), which was continued for seven or eight 
years, and then took a more extended form un- 
der the title of “ Auerbach’s Volkscalendar,”’ 
which has been published annually down to 
the present time. 

His “ Little Barefoot” is well known as one 
of the most vivid and pathetic tales of humble 
life in any language, and greatly helped to ad- 
vance him to the front rank of popular writers. 
This was soon followed by “Joseph in the 
Snow,” and “ Edelwein,” which were as eagerly 
welcomed. The work which probably con- 
tributed most to awaken American interest in 
Auerbach is his “On the Heights,” which 
takes a higher s cial range than his previous 
works, but shows its author to be as much a 
master in the treatment of aristocratic life in 
Germany as of rural scenes and _ incidents 
among the lowly.. 

The latest work translated and published 

in this country is his “ Country House on the 
* Rhine,” which has fully met the expectations 
of the better class of American readers for 
high-toned sentiment, delicate humor, and 
faithful delineation of character. 

Bayard Taylor, whose acquaintance with 
German literature is considerable, says: 

“ Auerbach belongs, indisputably, not only 
to the class of self-made men, but to the class 
of authors who possess independent creative 
power. His: continued success has never be- 
guiled him to careless over-confidence in him- 





self; his studies for each new work are as 
thoroughly and conscientiously made as if it 
were the first, and should determine his place 
in literature. His sense of the literary art has 
matured with his years, and a careful reader 
of his works can easily detect his progress to- 
ward an ideal of proportion, of balanced 
strength, such as only presents itself to genuine 
and unfultering intellectual effort.” 

He resides at Berlin, where he may be said 
to enjoy the freedom of the city, being wel- 
come to come and go as he wills in all ranks 
of society, from the court to the working 
classes. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bli«a 

Of paradixe that bas survived the fall! 

Thon art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 

Heav’n-born, and destined to the skies again.—Cowper. 





THE SKYLARK. 


Tue lark was singing his song on high, 
Song so full of melody ; 
No other creature was near but I 
Listening to his minstrelsy. 
And thus he seemed to say, to say: 
“Oh, come, sweet love, away, away! 
Sweet love, sweet love, oh, come, oh, come! 
With me, love, is thy home, thy home!” 
Higher and higher he soared and sang— 
Sang in joy’s deep ecstasy, 
Till far and near the blue vault rang,— 
Rang with his song so wild and free. 
And thus he seemed to sing, to sing: 
“Oh, stretch, my love, thy wing, thy wing; 
My love, my love, oh, rise with me,— 


Our home is in infinity!” 
ALFRED T. STORY. 


——¢9¢—_—_. 
LITTLE ORPHANS. 


WAS very lonely: a great and desolate 

void had suddenly heep made in my heart 
and home, and day and night I listened for 
a sweet baby voice that never would thrill 
my soul again, or waken the echoes of the 
great rooms that once had been made merry 
by that dear presence. 

Every mother who has lost her darling will 
know how I missed my little four-year-old 
pet, how at every sound I started up as if to 
welcome her to my arms agin, only to return 
to a more solitary vigil. , 

One night I retired to rest feeling a greater 
depression of spirits than ever; selfishly 
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brooding upon my sorrow, I closed my eyes 
to a troubled slumber, and in a dream my 
angel-child seemed to appear before me. I 
reached forth my arms, calling her by name, 
but her voice checked me, and in a tone of 
ineffable sadness she said, ‘“‘O, mamma, there 
are poor little orphan children!” That was 
all, and the vision faded. In the morning, as 
I threw open my window and the sunlight 
streamed through the room, I thought how I 
had been shutting out the light from my 
soul, and there seemed to come again the 
words, “ There are poor little orphan chil- 
dren.” 

I am not naturally superstitious, but some- 
how the thought would come that my dream 
was sent as a warning and reproof. Poor 
little orphan children in the world, and I, 
widowed, childless, and alone, dwelling in 
the midst of every luxury. 

My determination was soon formed, and 
that morning I visited the orphan asylum, 
telling the matron that I wished to adopt 
one of the children. 

Passing around and looking into each little 
face, I prayed silently that God would aid 
me in my selection. 

“You have seen all the children but one,” 
at last said the matron, “but that one, I 
know, madam, you will never select for adop- 
tion; we have great trouble with her; she 
will not obey, no matter how sternly we 
speak, and even after severe punishment her 
will seems more unsubdued than ever. Her 
history is rather an obscure one; she was 
brought here by an Irish woman, who said 
that in a small room in the house where she 
lived, a lady (she called her lady) had died 
a few nights before, and that this child was 
the only one with her; they tore the poor 
exhausted little creature from the cold form, 
but she screamed so pitifully, ‘Mother, 
mother, let me die too; O, mamma, speak 
to me,’ that the woman’s kind heart was 
touched, and she took a tender care of her 
until she could bring her here. 

“T can not tell why it is, but the child seems 
to regard us as enemies; she has a violent 
temper, and at one time was actually found 
striking a girl larger than herself, but she 
would give no explanation of her conduct ; 
the children said the girl had been torment- 
ing her little sister, but we never believed it, 





for she was one of the best-behaved girls in 
the house.” 

“T should like to see this child,” said I, 
breaking in on the matron’s narrative; for as 
she proceeded I felt that the little orphan 
was misunderstood, and that unless a differ- 
ent course of education were pursued, her 
disposition would be ruined. 

They led her in—a small, delicate-looking 
child with a pale, sad face, large, mournful, 
beseeching eyes, as if in wondering bewilder- 
ment that the world should have brought her 
so much sorrow; the hands were small and 
beautifully formed, and in every movement 
an indescribable grace was visible. 

I observed that her apron was much soiled, 
and as the eye of the matron fell upon it, she 
said, not unkindly, but with a frigid indiffer- 
ence, “‘I am sorry to see you have been care- 
less again.” 

The child’s eyes changed from their mourn- 
fulness to defiance, and a fierce and bitter 
look crept over her features. 

“ What is your name, dear ?” I inquired. 

She looked up quickly, reading my face 
with a searching glance, and seeing only 
kindness there, the bitter look went out of 
her face, and her answer came in such a clear 
bird-like voice that my heart was won in- 
stantly. 

“ So your name is Alice,” I returned, draw- 
ing her toward me; “ would you like to go 
and take a ride with me this morning, 
Alice ?” 

Her face flushed with pleasure, and she 


. answered, eagerly, “O, yes, ma’am, if you 


please.” 

When we were seated in the carriage, she 
said, 

“T hope ‘you will excuse me for coming in 
the parlor with that soiled apron on this 
morning; a little girl fell down, and I was 
trying to stop her from crying, and forgot 
that her hands were all muddy.” 

“ How did you try, dear?” I said. 

“Well,” was the artless rejoinder, “I 
hugged her up close to me, and I couldn't 
help crying too; and when they came for me, 
I didn’t look at my apron,—but I’m real 
sorry.” 

I told her I was glad she comforted the 
little girl, and that we must always do all 
the good we can in this world; and from 
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that moment I felt that I would love to train 
this young life with God’s help in a path of 
usefulness and strength. 

As we returned toward the asylum she 
said, sadly, “O, you make me think of my 
mother.” I drew the little form to my arms, 
and told her I would be a mother to her, and 
she should be my little girl. 

“And may I always live with you? and 
will you love me and teach’ me?” she said. 

I told her yes, and Heaven knows I have 
never been sorry. 


Once again my stately home echoed to a 


child’s laughter ; the long mirrors gave back 
the reflection of a tiny form daily becoming 
more graceful, and so I watched her growing 
up into a beautiful womanhood. 

Ne mother ever loved her own daughter 
any more than I loved her, and no daughter 
ever was more faithful and affectionate than 
this dear child of adoption. 

When pain has racked my body, she has 
watched by me night and day; and when 
adversity came sweeping away my long en- 
joyed wealth, with a fortitude and energy I 
never dreamed her to possess, she became 
our chief support, laboring with a cheerful 
determination, and keeping away every care 
and trouble from my anxious heart. 

I am growing old now; silver threads are 
coming thick and fast, weaving their story of 
a checkered life. 

But the frosts can not touch my heart, 
there are so many loving hands to keep it 
away; my daughter’s affection never dimin- 
ishes, and her noble husband is one of the 
best of sons, while our hearts are all knit 
together by the children. 

And so in my serene old age I clasp my 
weakening hands and thank God that He 
led me to care for one of the “poor little 
orphan children.” SARA KEABLES. 


~~ 





A Rerorm Arrer His Own Fasnion.—A 
man long noted for intemperate habits was 
induced by the Rev. John Abbott to sign a 
pledge in “ his own way,” which he did in 
these words : 

“T pledge myself to drink no more intoxi- 
cating drinks for one year.” 

Few believed he could keep it; but near 


the end of the year he again appeared at a 





temperance meeting without having once 
touched a drop. 

“ Are you going to sign again?” asked Mr. 
Abbott. 

“ Yes,—if I can do it in my own way,” he 
replied. And accordingly he wrote: 

“I sign this pledge for nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years; and if I live to that time, 
I intend to take out a life lease.” 

A few days after he called upon the tavern- 
keeper, who welcomed him back to his old 
haunt. 

“Oh! landlord,” said he, as if in pain, “I 
have such a lump on my side!” 

“ That’s because you’ve stopped drinking,” 
said the landlord ; “ you won’t live long if 
you keep on.” 

“ Will drink take the lump away ?” 

“ Yes,—and if you don’t drink, you'll soon 
have a lump on the other side. Come, let’s 
drink together;” and he poured out two 
glasses of whisky. 

“T guess I won’t drink,” said the former 
inebriate, “ especially if keeping the pledge 
will bring another lump; for it isn’t very 
hard to bear, after all;” and with this he 
drew the lump—a roll of greenbacks—from 
his side pocket, and walked off, leaving the 
landlord to his sad reflections. 


——_+e+—_—_ 


MARY SUDRO, 
THE CHILD HEROINE. 

‘LYRIA, the chief town of Lorrain Co., 

Ohio, has been the scene of a very inter- 
esting incident, the most conspicuous actor 
of which was a little girl. 

The periodicals and newspapers of the 
country had much to say with reference to 
the noble acts of daring and self-sacrifice of 
England’s heroine, Grace Darling, and of 
the Newport lighthouse-keeper’s daughter, 
Ida Lewis, when their respective performances 
in saving life were given to the public, and 
now we have a more than parallel in the 
courageous energy of Mary Sudro, who res- 
cued three persons from drowning. She is 
a mere child, only eleven years of age; and 
in circumstances, where only fear and flight 
would be expected as the natural conduct of 
children of such tender years, she bravely 
hastened to offer that assistance which sug- 
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gested itself to her quick apprehensions as 
necessary. 

‘To many of our readers the story may not 
be altogether new, but the case is worthy of 
frequent reiteration. The town of Elyria is 
situated on the Black River, which empties 
into Lake Erie. At a point on the east 
branch of Black River, near to and immedi- 
ately east of the intersection of Fourth Street 
and East Avenue, is a place where it has 
been convenient for pedestrians who reside 
on the east side to cross the river when 
bridged over by ice. This convenient place 
.for crossing the river is freely used when the 
ice is in a condition to form a safe passage- 
way, thus saving a rather long and circuitous 
walk to the regular bridge-crossing. 

Early in March, a woman by the name of 
Beeze, with two boys, attempted to cross the 
river, although the ice had been somewhat 
weakened by the moderate weather of the 
previous week. Having made their way al- 
most to the opposite shore, the ice suddenly 
gave way, and precipitated all three into 
deep water. They screamed for aid, and 
were heard by little Mary Sudro, whose pa- 
rents reside on the west bank of the river 
not far from the river-crossing. She ran 
quickly to the water’s edge, and with re- 
markable presence of mind caught up a long 
pole lying near by, and ventured out upon 
the weak ice. In fact, the ice was so thin 
along the bank of the river, that it bent un- 
der her steps, but she fearlessly advanced to- 
ward the struggling unfortunates, and suc- 
ceeded in placing the pole within reach of 
the almost exhausted woman. Of course it 
was impossible for her to draw them out of 
the water ; the ice was so weak, that on each 
attempt of the woman to regain its surface 
it broke away; but by means of the pole, 
sufficient support was rendered to keep their 
heads above the water until a number of men 
who were passing came to their relief. It 
did not prove so easy a matter to rescue the 
drowning party after all, since one of the 
men, in his efforts to help, narrowly escaped 
a watery grave. 

The heroine of this adventure is the daugh- 
ter of people in very humble circumstances, 
but who doubtless possess noble hearts and 
superior mental organizations, Her photo- 
graph, which was sent us recently by her 





friends, indicates remarkable force of charac- 
ter. The physical development is fine, the 
German element being well marked. She is, 
as all children should be, fall and plump in 
body. The head is broad both in the basilar 
and superior regions; the anterior develop- 
ment is considerable. She has a large head 
for one so young. She is warm and earnest in 
her every action and expression. She isstrong 
in her affections and sympathies. The tone 
of her features indicates more than average 
discernment for a child. There is no little 
reflective power, no little intuitive apprecia- 
tion of the proprieties and expediences of 
life. 

Taken altogether, we would say that of a 
thousand children we would account her as 
the one most likely to perform just such an act 
as has been placed to her credit. Although 
her act of self-sacrifice and courage has not 
created so much of a stir throughout the 
country as in the case of the lighthouse-keep- 
er’s daughter, yet no little attention has been 
aroused by it. 7 

A gentleman of Baltimore was so impress- 
ed with the merit of her action, that he sent 
her a beautiful Bible, with an appropriate 
sentiment written upon the fly-leaf. Very 
many letters have been received by the edi- 
tor of the Elyria Constitutionalist, to whose 
courtesy we are indebted for the particulars 
above given, all expressing a warm interest 
in Mary’s welfare, and making inquiries with 
reference to her social condition, educational 
advantages, and other matters of a personal 
nature. She deserves attention, and that 
kind of generous interest which may open 


the way for her improvement and culture in 


things intellectual and moral. 
Oe 


How To CiEan On-Ciorus.—To ruin 
them, clean them with hot water or soap- 
suds, and leave them half wiped, and they 
will look very bright while wet, but very 
dingy and dirty when dry, and will soon 
crack and peel off. But if you wish to pre- 
serve them, and have them look new and 
nice, wash them with soft flannel and luke- 
warm water, and wipe perfectly dry. If you 
want them to look extra nice, after they are 
dry drop a few spoonfuls of milk over them, 
and rub with a dry cloth, 
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Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proad reason, keeps the dvor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science falls. 

—Young's Night Thoughts, 





CHRISTIAN UNITY 
AND CHRISTIAN COURTESY. 


HAN the so-called Holy wars, what wars 

nave oeen more bloody! Than sectarian 
animosities and prejudices, what more un- 
Christlike? Let us thank God for the evi- 
dences of a growing Christian charity 
throughout civilization and the world! 
When it is considered that our modes of 
worship are scarcely anything more than 
matters of education and of taste; that 
the observance of certain “rituals or forms 
and ceremonies” are such as each order, 
society, or denomination may adopt for 
themselves; ‘that it is not claimed that 
creeds or rituals are “saving ordinances,” 
but simply intended as usages and methods, 
they will cease to be “ bugbears,” and no 
longer be regarded as hindrances, but rather 
as aids to worship. When it is considered 
that men are somewhat differently constitu- 
ted; that—phrenologically—we look at sub- 
jects through different colored glasses, no 
one will wonder why one is an Episcopalian, 
another a Presbyterian, Baptist—Close or 
Open Communion—a Methodist, Disciple, 
Swedenborgian, Roman Catholic, or Israelite. 
Their education, training, and modes of 
thought have made them what they are. 
A knowledge of Phrenology begets the 
largest charity for all,—Christians, Jews, 
and Pagans. It is the privilege and the 
duty of the most educated and advanced 
minds to minister to, rather than to perse- 
cute, the less fortunate. So one denomina- 
tion of Christians should lend a helping 
hand to every other denomination, and not 
backbite, ridicule, and slander. Let each 
help the other, and so help on the general 
religious progress of the world. Among the 
most fraternal of clerical utterances which 
we have met with of late are those of Rev. 
Thomas K. Beecher—a brother of Henry 
Ward Beecher—and we think it well worthy 





dissemination for its suggestions and instruc- 
tion.* Mr. T. K. Beecher, like his brother of 
Brooklyn, is a minister of the Congregational 
persuasion. The following is the discourse: 


“Let another man praise thee, and not thine own 
mouth; a stranger, and not thine own lips.”"—Prov. 
xxvii. 2. 


If any man, however deserving, begin to 
show off and brag, speaking often of his past 
record and public services, he makes himself 
offensive. 

But when a general gives credit to his 
brother generals, and ascribes victory to their 
wisdom and valor to the army, then all are 
pleased. Such words are twice useful—they 
profit him that speaks, and them of whom 
they are spoken. 

In something the same way, we are offended 
when we hear or read the words which 
churchmen speak, in praise each of his own 
church or denomination. They seem con- 
ceited, arrogant, offensive. They promote 
vainglory at home and ill-will abroad. 

But it has seemed to me that Christian 
pastors and prelates might be at least as 
courteous one to another as army officers are ! 
And if we would note and praise the beauty 
of our sister churches more, and silence our 
own boastfulness, there might come to pass 
among Christian people a smiling charity 
and peaceful rejoicing. 

I invite you, therefore, this evening, to 
view the beauty, the uses, and the truth that 
belong to those Christians among us who are 
popularly called— 

EPISCOPALIANS. 

In this city—Elmira—there are four kinds 
of church that have bishops, and therefore 
may call themselves Episcopal. 

Roman Episcopal. 

Protestant Episcopal. 

Methodist Episcopal. 

American Methodist Episcopal Zion. 

But only one of these is generally known 
as the Episcopal Church, namely, the P. E. 
Church, represented in this city by two 
parishes and a mission. 

This Episcopal Church in America is in 
fact a continuation of the Church of England. 
As gardeners lay down a branch of a vine 

* Lecture on the Episcopal Charch by the Rev. Thomas 
K. Beecher, pastor of a Congregational Society in Elmira, 


N. Y., preached at Elmira, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1870, and pub- 
lished with the author’s permission. 
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and stake it fast and cover it till it takes 
root, and then cut it off and leave it to grow 
hy its own roots; so the Episcopal Church 
in this land was a branch of the Church of 
England, which was laid down and rooted ; 
and, by our Revolutionary War, was cut off 
to grow ever since with roots of its own. 

The Church in America differs from the 
Church of England in those matters, chiefly, 
that must needs have been changed because 
these States ceased to be colonies and became 
a nation with differing political constitution. 
Instead of King, the Churchman in America 
says President; for Parliament, Congress. 
He needs a prayer quite new for his Legisla- 
ture and Governor, for in England there 
were none such. But he drops all mention 
of the Gunpowder Plot, the martyrdom of 
Charles L., the accession and happy reign of 
our sovereign lady, Queen Victoria, and all 
other strictly English events. 

The American Churchman omits, too, the 
Athanasian Creed, which is long and true, 
but has a dry and funny rattle to it that 
makes irreverent people smile. 

Of all Protestant churches, the Episcopal 
best deserves the name REFORMED. She 
preserves so many of the usages and excel- 
lences of the Roman Church, and so few of 
her errors, that it is quite easy to perceive 
that she is a reformed Church. All other 
Protestant churches seem revolutionary rather 
than reformed. 

The Reformation in England was more 
than two hundred years long. There were 
no volcanic convulsions; no one brilliant 
Fourth of July day in which the great 
reform was proclaimed. Nor was the Ref- 
ormation purely and disinterestedly religious. 

When the Pope (Urban V., 1365) demanded 
large sums of money in payment of tribute 
long in arrear, Parliament gave willing ear 
to the reformer Wickliffe, who denied the 
authority of Rome, and so excused the nation 
from paying its debt. Afterward (1380) this 
same great man finished a translation of the 
Latin Bible into English. He wrote tracts 
for the people. He revived preaching to 
the people. His disciples went diligently 
up and down the land, teaching and preach- 
ing the truth and the authority of Holy 
Scripture. 

Thus, one hundred and fifty years before 








Luther was heard of as a revolutionary re- 
former (1518), the leaven of Bible reading 
and private thinking was at work among the 
English people. 

But the Church in England was still Roman 
Catholic, notwithstanding the work that was 
going on among the people. The followers 
of Wickliffe, known in history as Lollards, 
have furnished thousands of names to the 
bishops’ list of heretics, elsewhere known as 
the noble army of martyrs. 

During the reign of Henry VIII. (1534), 
the Church in England was declared inde- 
pendent of Rome. This was perhaps the 
crisis of the English Reformation. King 
Henry was a man not unlike famous King 
David, in his love of women, his tempestuous 
piety, and intermittent conscientic He 
was a many-sided, large-patterned man; a 
riddle to all small-eyed writers of history. 

This curious king, having married his 
brother’s widow by special permission of 
the Church, by-and-by applied to that same 
Church to declare the marriage unlawful, 
and when the Bishop of Rome would not 
grant this required divorce, Henry, the 
headstrong and hearty, declared it himself, 
married again, laughed at his own excom- 
munication, caused himself to be proclaimed 
supreme head of the Church of England, 
and to prove that in all these steps he was 
quite right, he cut off any man’s head who 
should dispute or deny the same, “e. g., Sir 
Thomas More (1534). 

Thus, then, we come to a church independ- 
ent of Rome, but not yet reformed. The 
Bible was in many churches; yet men, not a 
few, were slain for reading it and talking it. 
Among these, William Tyndale deserves our 
mention; for he translated the New Testa- 
ment into felicitous English, and published 
much wise doctrine, in consequence of which 
he was duly strangled and burned. 

The king multiplied Bibles, but cut off 
Bible-readers. 

After Henry and his stormy ways, came 
pious and gentle Edward VI. to the throne, 
and at once the flower of reform began to 
blossom, and the Church to show the features 
which she wears to-day. 

The English Bible was read by lessons at 
morning and evening service, as now. The 
Liturgy was translated and said in English. 
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The creed of the Church was packed in forty- 
two Articles, afterward reduced to the famous 
thirty-nine. Accordantly both the bread and 
the wine were given to the common people 
at the Sacrament. And other reforms and 
purifyings were set afoot. 

Edward’s reign was a short one (1547-53) ; 
long enough to introduce these changes, yet 
short enough to keep the Protestants from 
getting too much headway. 

After him came the pious but gloomy and 
unhappy Queen Mary, who strove to bring 
the realm of England back to Rome. She 
caused persuasive fires to be kindled for the 
good of dissenting souls. She did what she 
could ; but she could not undo the Reforma- 
tion. Parliament and the people were too 
much for her. But her opposition kept the 
reformers from running into extravagance 
and cruelty. 

After Mary came Elizabeth, who caused 
Roman Catholics at one extreme and Puritans 
at the other to feel her scorn, and suffer fines, 
imprisonment, and death. 

Then came James I. of England, by whose 
order our present Bible was prepared and 
printed and authorized. 

And thus from reign to reign the Church 
of England came down, acquifing little by 
little her present shape, and laying off the 
corruption and unreason of the Roman 
Church, as then existing and administered 
in that rude age. 

The Prayer-book may be called substan- 
tially complete as we now have it, in the 
seventeenth century (1661). Thus this re- 
formed Church of England filled up nearly 
three hundred years in her work of purifying 
and simplifying. And of all Protestant 
churches, therefore, she best deserves the 
name Reformed. 

In this country, the first parish of this 
Church was probably that in Jamestown, 
Va., 1606-8. Down to the Revolutionary 
War, the Church in this land was under 
the care of the Bishops of London. , 

Shortly after the Revolution, an application 
was made to Parliament to allow an American 
bishop to be consecrated. But the Puritans 
and Presbyterians opposed the proposition, 
and so Mr. Seabury, the candidate, had to 
put up with a second-rate consecration at the 
hands of certain Scotch bishops. But at 





last, in 1787, Parliament allowed the Arch- 
bishop of Cantebury to consecrate three 
regular, first-class bishops for New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia respectively. 
Since then the holy unction has not been 
allowed to fail. With pious care it has been 
propagated. And the Episcopal Church in 
these United States stands to-day as truly 
and regularly in the line of Apostolic Suc- 
cession as the Church of England herself. 

After this mere outline of her history, it 
remains that I note some of her excellent 
uses and beauties. 

1st. The Episcopal Church offers for our 
use the most venerable liturgy in the English 
tongue. The devotional treasures of the 
Roman Catholic Church are embalmed and 
buried in Latin. But in English there are 
no lessons, gospels, psalms, collects, confes- 
sions, thanksgivings, prayers—in one word, 
no religious form-book that can stand a 
moment in comparison with the Prayer- 
book of the Episcopal Church in the two- 
fold quality of richness and age. 

The proper name, because truly descriptive, 
for this Church, would be Church of the 
Prayer-book. As is the way with all other 
churches, so here, the Church champions and 
leaders have many wise things to say about 
the Church and her prerogative. But the 
pious multitude that frequent her courts, are 
drawn thither mostly by love of the prayers 
and praises, the litanies and lessons of the 
Prayer-book. 

And, brethren of every name, I certify you 
that you rarely hear in any church a prayer 
spoken in English, that is not indebted to 
the Prayer-book for some of its choicest 
periods. 

And further; I doubt whether life has in 
store for any of you an uplift so high, or 
downfall so deep, but that you can find 
company for your soul, and fitting words 
for your lips among the treasures of this 
Book of Common Prayer. 

In all time of our tribulation ; in all time 
of our prosperity ; in the hour of death and in 
the day of judgment ; Good Lord, deliver us. 

As a consequence of the Prayer-book and 
its use, I note— 

2d. The Episcopal Church preserves a very 
high grade of dignity, decency, propriety, 
and permanence in all her public offices. 
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In nearly every newspaper you may read 
some funny story, based upon the ignorance 
or eccentricity or blasphemous familiarity of 
some extemporizing prayer-maker. All of 
you here present have been at some time 
shocked or bored by public devotional per- 
formances. Nothing of this sort ever occurs 
in the Episcopal Church. All things are 
done and spoken decently and in order. 

And s0, too, of permanence and its accu- 
mulating worth of holy association —no 
transient observer can adequately value 
this treasure of a birthright Churchman. 

To be using to-day the selfsame words 
that have through the centuries declared the 
faith or made known the prayer of that 
mighty multitude, who, being now delivered 
from the burden of the flesh, are in joy and 
felicity :— 

To be baptized in early infancy, and never 
to know a time when we were not recognized 
and welcomed among the millions who have 
entered by the same door :— 

To be confirmed in due time, in a faith 
that has sustained a noble army of confessors, 
approving its worth through persecutions 
and prosperities, a strength to the tried and 
a chastening to the worldly-minded :— 

To be married by an authority before 
which kings and peasants bow alike, asking 
benediction upon the covenant that, without 
respect of persons, binds by the same words 
oi duty the highest and the lowest :— 

To bring our new-born children as we 
were brought, to begin where we began, 
and to grow up to fill our places :— 

To die in the faith, and almost hear the 
gospel words soon to be spoken over one’s 
own grave, as over the thousand times ten 
thousand of them who have slept in Jesus :— 

In short—to be a devout and consistent 
Churchman, brings a man through aisles 
fragrant with holy association, and accom- 
panied by a long procession of the good, 
chanting, as they march, a unison of piety 
and hope, until they come to the holy place 
where shining saints sing the new song of the 
redeemed, and they sing with them. 

Another excellent note :— 

8. The Episcopal Church furnishes (to all 
that need such comfort) the assurance of an 
organic and unbroken unity and succession, 
from Jesus Christ through the Apostles, by a 








line of authentic bishops down to Bishop 
Huntington, of this Diocese. 

King Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, 
with their proclamations and parliaments, 
are so conspicuous and fill so much space in 
the merely political history of the English 
Church, that many able writers deny that the 
river of Apostolic Succession, so dammed by 
them, could ever get around the dam, and 
flow along again pure and uncontaminated. 
I can not decide this question absolutely. 

What I say is this: The Apostolic S:cces- 
sion in the Episcopal Church can be traced 
back so many hundred years into the dim 
past, that it is no shame to any man to say, 
“* I believe it to extend back to Peter, Paul, and 
John ;” and he who verily believes that the 
ordaining or confirming hand of the Bishop 
of this Diocese is electric with the spiritual 
life that proceeds from Jesus of Galilee, will 
find it a hand of virtue and worth. He who 
doubts it will find it a hand of form and 
ceremony. 

And so, without stopping to decide the 
question whether our Bishop is really a 
successor of Paul or John, I say that the 
Episcopal Church affords so much evidence 
that she has in her Episcopate the true suc- 
cession, that it is no shame to any common 
man to believe her. And if he believes in 
his bishop, he will get from him all the 
benefit that can come from bishops. 

Brethren, many needy souls are not able to 
lay hold upon God one by one. They can 
not appropriate a gospel promise to them- 
selves. Like Job of old, they say: Jf I had 
called and He had answered me, yet would I not 
believe that He had hearkened unto my voice 
(viii. 16). 

Such extreme and exemplary humility asks 
for and needs a church ark, and the humble 
place and privilege of a private passenger. 
The ark of God that shall outride the deluge ! 
The Church of Christ, in which is found sal- 
vation. 

I say, then, that the claims of the Episcopal 
Church to be such an ark of God, or Church 
of Christ, endowed with sacraments, absolu- 
tions, and profitable authority, are for all 
practical purposes valid. 

I leave historians and ecclesiasts to their 
endless words, and assert that the poor in 
spirit who seek comfort and salvation through 
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the offices of the Episcopal Church, are as 
well off in her as they can be in any church. 
And since many are profoundly prejudiced 
against the Church of Rome, I am happy to 
point all such to a sure welcome in the Epis- 
copal Church, with sacraments, successions, 
and authority as good as the best. 

4. The Episcopal Church is excellent in 
her provisions for Christian education and 
pious drill. 

Churches that avowedly receive very young 
infants as members must necessarily provide 
education for these accepted children. Ac- 
cordingly, the Episcopal Church is character- 
istically a church for the training of children, 
just as some sister churches are characteris- 
tically sevival churches for the conversion of 
grown folk. 

In the Prayer-book and Church Almanac 
you find the Christian year divided into peri- 
ods separated by high days—monuments and 
memorials of Christian story. This Christian 
calendar agrees very nearly with that of the 
Roman Church. And he is an unusually 
well-informed Christian who can read over 
this catalogue of days, and in few words tell 
the story that each day celebrates! -But a 
birthright Churchman, who has been quietly 
trained in a Church home for fifteen years, 
will need very little teaching more. 

In connection with this calendar is a system 
of lessons, in following which the reader is 
led through the entire Bible each year, and 
through its more profitable parts monthly or 
oftener ! 

He who for years has been a Churchman, 
and yet remains ill-grounded in Scripture, 
shows himself an unworthy son of a very 
faithful mother. 

By the lessons, gospels, epistles, psalms, 
and collects appointed for special fast or 
feast days, the events commemorated by that 
day are wrought into the memory of every 
worshiper. And by seasons, longer or short- 
er, of special religious effort and observance, 
this Church satisfies the same want which 
other churches satisfy by weeks of prayer, 
protracted meetings, and long revivals. 

A good school is a dull place to any visitor 
who rushes in to find sensation and excite- 
ment. He will call it dry, poky, stupid. In 
like manner, many religious sensation makers 
and sensation seekers will promptly vote the 





Church calendar, and all its smooth machinery 
of pious drill, a very dull substitute for a 
regular, rousing revival. But, in the long 
run, the church that steadily trains and 
teaches will outlive the church that only 
arouses and startles. “If ye continue in My 
word, then are ye My disciples indeed.” 

5. This Church makesa distinction between 
her creed as a church, which all her officers 
must subscribe, and that much shorter decla- 
ration of faith which she expects from her 
children. 

This Church never vexes converts with 
profound questions in theology. Of those 
who would receive the Lord’s Supper she 
requires “ that they repent them truly of their 
former sins, steadfastly purposing to lead a 
new life; that they have a lively faith in 
God's mercy through Christ, and a thankful 
remembrance of His death, and that they be 
in charity with all men.” 

To any and to all such, asking no further 
questions, this catholic and most generous 
Church approaches, and by the hand of her 
priest, gives the consecrated bread with ben- 
ediction: “The body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which was given for thee, preserve 
thy body and soul unto everlasting life. 
Take and eat this in remembrance that 
Christ died for thee; feed on Him in thy 
heart by faith, with thanksgiving.” And 
with like words the consecrated wine: 
“Drink this in remembrance that Christ’s 
blood was shed for thee— and be thank- 
ful.” 

Citizens and Christians, all! Because this 
Episcopal Church is a reformed church and 
not revolutionary ; because her book of pray- 
er is rich and venerable above all in the En- 
glish tongue; because her ritual promotes 
decency, dignity, prosperity and permanence; 
because her historic union through the Apos- 
tles with Christ comforts and satisfies so 
many souls; because she adopts her infant 
children and provides for them education and 
drill ; and because with large hospitality she 
proffers her sacrament to all true believers of 
every name; therefore from her own Psalter 
let us take the words wherewith to bless her: 
“They shall prosper that love thee. Peace 
be within thy walls, and plenteousness within 
thy palaces. For thy brethren and compan- 
ions’ sakes I will wish thee prosperity. Yea, 
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because of the house of the Lord our God I 
will seek to do thee good.” 

[Here is an excellent example for Christian 
clergymen of every complexion of doctrine 
and creed. Let each observe what is praise- 
worthy in his neighbor. If the Roman Cath- 
olic Church be not what Protestants can 
wholly approve, let Protestants in a Christian 
spirit aid in its reformation and conversion. 
They can not hope to “ wipe it out.” So of 
Judaism, and every other religion. Men are 
not to be driven or forced into improved 
methods or religious principles, but they 
may be enlightened. They may be educated 
and reformed. But now there comes a rebuke 
on Mr. T. K. Beecher from a Boston news- 
paper, with a characteristic reply in the 
Christian Union, evidently by its editor, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and which the reader 
will find as interesting as any part of this 
article}. 


IS CHRISTIAN COURTESY A SIN ? 


When a clergyman of one denomination 
delivers an address so full of indorsement 
of the forms and ceremonies of another de- 
nomination that it is printed by this said 
“ another ” in cheap form for wide circulation, 
and is advertised in their papers, is it not 
about time for him to change his colors? 
We find that the Church Press Company, of 
Hartford, under the caption “ What a Con- 
gregationalist can say of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church,” advertises a lecture delivered 
by Rev. Thomas K. Beecher. We call this 
a singular denominational phenomenon.— The 
Watchman and Reflector. 

There are circles in every city where good 
manners would excite surprise; neighbor- 
hoods where anything but selfishness would 
be regarded as eccentricity, and people who 
would regard the recognition of any 
good qualities in other people as an un- 
dervaluing of their own excellences. Bnt 
is such conduct to be praised? or is it 
to be reprehended? It is justly regarded, in 
social life, as vulgar and illbred for one to 
praise himself at the expense of another ; to 
laud and magnify his own house while at the 
same time pointing out the infelicities of his 
neighbors’ families. A man may prefer his 
own home to any other, and yet admit that 
in some things other homes were superior to 
his own. Indeed, he must be immeasurably 
conceited who does not perceive on all sides 
of him things which he may well imitate. 





That which is vulgar in the family is not 
delicate or honorable in the church. To 
affirm that church organizations in all their 
details as they now exist, are directly pre- 
scribed of God, or are other than the best 
legitimate arrangements of human wisdom, 
is a piece of ineffable conceit or ineffable 
ignorance. 

Worship is divinely ordained, but the meth- 
ods of worship are left to the judgment of 
wise and devout men. Government is of 
God; but the forms of governing are all 
human. There is no form of government 
either in things civil or religious that in- 
cludes every excellence. That which is 
best at one time ceases to be efficient at 
another. The style of worship which aids 
and edifies men of a certain disposition falls 
powerless upon the souls of others. The 
Apostles left no pattern, either of worship 
or of government, to be of universal applica- 
tion, They were Jews. They had been 
reared under a dispensation of exact form- 
ulas and prescriptions. If there was any- 
thing that a Jew knew how to do, it was to 
lay down with minute exactness every atom 
of an ordinance, a formulated practice. If 
worship or government were to have followed 
any definite prescriptions, the Apostles were 
the very men who knew how to make the 
lines broad and unmistakable. Methodology 
was the very genius of Judaism. 

The Mosaic ritual and ecclesiastic economy 
was as definite and literal as the streets of a 
paved city. But the gospels are like the 
heavens and the earth of a new continent, 
full of ineffable treasure, but without bounds 
or roads, free to the discretion of every comer. 
Judaism treated men as if they were children 
who could not think or care for themselves, 
while Christianity treated them as men who 
had reached the age of discretion and of 
liberty. There are but the mere traces of 
government in the New Testament, and the 
inference to be drawn from these is, that the 
order and government of churches was adapt- 
ed to the local exigency, and was in some 
places of a Congregational type, in others 
with a hint of Presbyterian government, and 
in still others with a rudiment from which 
Episcopacy has grown. The true apostolic 
example in government and worship is, to 
choose that which is best adapted to the 
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nation, age, and condition of the people to 
whom they were given. 

This, too, has been the teaching of Divine 
Providence. In spite of every endeavor at 
uniformity in worship and government, it 
has been simply impossible to repress the 
tendency to variety and adaptation. 

Neither learned controversy, nor the influ- 
ence of eminent piety, nor the coercion of 
civil power have availed. The one thing in 
all sects, in all governments, that is scriptural 
and universally binding, is Lrsrrty. The 
churches are not bound to conform to any 
prescribed pattern, nor to follow any tra- 
dition. God gives to Christian men in every 
age the light which they need. The Holy 
Ghost shining upon the reason of Christian 
men affords them a perpetual revelation 
and an unerring guide. The enlightened 
reason of Christian men is the supreme 
authority on earth in matters of faith and 
practice. 

But that enlightened reason has manifestly 
revealed the will of God to be an almost 
endless diversity and variety. And Christian 
churches, varying among themselves, in meth- 
ods of worship, in governments, and in ordi- 
nances, are not presumptively right by their 
unity, but by their variety. Uniformity is 
the badge of death. Variety is the token of 
life. If variation is permitted and accepted, 
it is as harmless as free steam. If it is re- 
pressed and shut up, it is as dangerous as 
steam without a vent. 

If such be the genius of Christianity, 
churches will develop just as families do. 
There will be generic likenesses and specific 
differences. And under such circumstances 
one may be a member of one sect, and yet 
perceive many most excellent things in the 
methods of another sect. It is but natural 
and Christian that one should perceive and 
express his appreciation of the excellences 
of the several groups of Christian churches. 
And it is a sad commentary on the condition 
of intelligent charity when one is thought to 
be untrue to his own sect because he heartily 
praises many things in another sect ! 

Have we not tried self-laudation long 
enough? If positive assertions and arro- 
gant assumptions, and bigoted tenacity, and 
vehement denunciation and merciless ridicule 
of others, could have settled the internal 





controversies of Christendom, they would 
have been ended centuries ago. 

Is it not time to bring common sense to the 
help of sectarianism? Is it not time to try 
kind feeling, generous courtesy, respect for 
each other’s liberty, and a prompt sympathy 
for everything of good that one can see in 
another? Is it too much to hope that Chris- 
tian sects will rise higher than venomous 
political parties? Is it extravagant to be- 
lieve that a day will come when churches 
will behave as courteously toward each other 
as do respectable families to other families 
in a neighborhood ? 

Paul, writing to the Thessalonians, says, 
“ Greet the brethren with a holy kiss.” But 
the sects of Christendom have hitherto treated 
each other as if the command were “ Greet 
the brethren with a holy kick.” Is it not 
time for kicks and cuffs to cease awhile, that 
we may try what virtue there is in kiss and 
caress to establish good living ? 

—_~+eo——_—_—- 

Tue Sout Dress.—Every good man’s char- 
acter is a pure and beautiful dress. It is a 
seamless robe. It is not lapped and whipped 
together by any sect-patented sewing-machine, 
but woven—woven by every pulsebeat of life 
out of such things as love, patience, meekness, 
gentleness, and hope; and smiles and tears are 
wrought into wondrous and beautiful adorn- 
ment through every part. It is not a fashion- 
able garment, becnuse it is not a mere imita- 
tion of anything. Everything fashionable 
must necessarily be shaped and textured like 
something else, unoriginal, unsatisfying, and 
imperfect. Fashionists are like young pupils 
in school, writing lines of leaning letters across 
the pages of a copy book: “Many men of 
many minds; many birds of many kinds ;”— 
but not a man ora bird of the many ever in- 
terests the mind of a writer of such copies! 

The soul-garment is gracefully adapted to 
its wearer, and is always appropriate, chaste, 
and becoming. Clothed in this, apologies and 
embarrassments are covered thenceforth; and 
its possessor needs never to say, “ Please ex- 
cuse me this morning; I didn’t expect to be 
caught in such a dress.” The soul-dress does 
for working before breakfast, just as well as 
for entertaining company after tea. It is as 
appropriate in the kitchen as in the parlor; for 
Marthas as well as Marys may wear it and be 
beloved sisters still —The Gospel in the Trees, by 
Alexander Clarke. 
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A NEW VOLUME! 


Wits the—next—July number, a new volume— 
the Fifty-first—of this JourNAL will be commenced. 
We now make two volumes a year. Subscriptions 
may commence with the months of January or 
July. The two volumes may be bound together 
in one; or they may be bound separately. In either 
case, the work will be convenient and complete. 

Many subscriptions terminate with the present 
number. Now is the time for renewing. Those 
who wish for unbroken files should notify the 
publisher at once. Clubs are always in order. 
When renewing, we shall be glad to have present 
subscribers include the names of their friends and 
neighbors. A little effort on your part, dear 
reader, will enlarge our field of usefulness. Will 
you not lend a helping hand? Trusting in the 
kind co-operation of our friends, we leave the 
matter of renewals and extension in their hands. 

—_+0e—___ 


INSANITY. 


_ great increase of dissipation, de- 
- moralization, and crime, growing 
chiefly out of the late war, and the in- 
flux of a large pauper element from the 
Old World, gives activity to our courts 
and “sensation” to our newspapers. 
The popular plea now set up, by crimi- 
nal lawyers in behalf of their clients, 
when nothing else can save the necks of 
culprits, is that of “insanity.” Nor is 
this plea without reason. There are 
many partially insane persons, many 
semi-lunatics and demi-imbeciles among 
us, outside of the asylums. Indeed, it 
would be found, on a very close examin- 








ation, that large numbers of people now 
at liberty, supposed to be in their right 
minds, are actually on the verge of de- 
mentation. Dyspepsia, consumption, bod- 
ily abuses, etc., lead to mental aberra- 
tion, eccentricity, imbecility, and insan- 
ity. Tendencies to these infirmities are 
not only inherited, but they are often in- 
duced by our habits and present modes 
of living. Men impair their health by 
smoking, chewing, and snuffing tobacco, 
—by drinking alcoholic stimulants,—by 
strong tea and coffee,—by over-eating, 
—by inordinate affection—by violent 
temper,—by too close application to bus- 
iness,—by idleness,—by gambling,—by 
an excessive activity of certain organs 
of the brain, and the inactivity of oth- 
ers. Such small causes as a violent sick 
headache, an attack of neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, puerperal fever, and even tight 
boots and tight corsets, which impair the 
circulatory and digestive powers, throw 
the body and mind out of balance, indu- 
cing peevishness, fretfulness, irritability, 
gloominess, despondency, and lead to 
something worse. So sudden reverses of 
fortune, disappointment in love affairs, 
blighted hopes and unsatisfied ambition, 
supersedure in official position, loss of 
employment, the death of much loved 
friends, etc., may throw the organization 
out of harmony and cause undue friction 
and excitement in the physical and men- 
tal machinery. 

The partisan politician, the over-zeal- 
ous religionist, the poet, the musician, 
the inventor, the merchant, and even the 
philanthropist, may “ get off the track,” 
in pursuit of his calling, and become of 
“unsound -mind,” as thousands do who 
are of unsound bodies. Look into your 
asylums, and you will find among the in- 
mates nine cases in ten where some bod- 
ily infirmity preceded the dethronement 
of reason. Dissipation is the chief 
means by which both body and brain 
are undermined, A strong, vigorous, 
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healthy constitution, with a high moral 
character in which the religious senti- 
ments predominate, very seldom becomes 
insane; while late suppers, reading ex- 
citing fiction by the midnight lamp, de- 
ranging the stomach and the nerves by 
alcoholic liquors, tobacco, opium, etc., 
and becoming overwhelmed with busi- 
ness or work one can not manage or con- 
trol, tends to diminish the vital power, 
and to render one susceptible to disease 
of both body and brain. The reader 
will be interested in the physiological 
testimony of Dr. Vance, of Bellevue 
Hospital, in this city, in the McFarland 
homicide, some of which will be found 
interesting, as follows: 


I regard insanity as a result of disease of the 
brain, preventing the proper exercise of the 
mental functions; I look for insanity in disease 
of the brain; I would find symptoms in the 
senses and in false impressions; illusions do 
not necessarily denote insanity ; a false impres- 
sion made on the brain without any object we 
call an hallucination; a false impression of the 
mind we call a delusion, and that is proof of 
insanity ; a person laboring under insane delu- 
sions may perform all the ordinary functions 
properly, and his disease may be limited by his 
delusion ; when the functions of the brain are 
impaired, the function of the thought is also 
impaired; the brain is composed of gray-mat- 
ter cells and white-matter nervous fiber to con- 
duct sensibility; these cells are very minute, 
requiring the aid of a microscope; thought is 
the result of changes in this gray matter; a 
residuum is left by each act of thought, and 
from the action of these residua arises memory. 

To possess sound, healthy thoughts, a person 
must have a sound, healthy brain, and it must 
be healthily nourished [by a healthy body]. 
Organic disease of the brain is a change in the 
structure, such as softening of the brain, inflam- 
mation of the members, etc., affecting the brain, 
so that we can detect it after death. 

Functional diseases of the brain are such that 
we can find no appreciable difference in the 
structure of the brain, arising from the state 
of the blood ; under alcohol, belladonna, strych- 
nia, etc., there is functional disease; conges- 
tion of the brain is a determination of too much 
blood to the brain; joined with other symp- 
toms, it is a strong proof of insanity. 

Mr. Gerry here presented two colored plates 





of the brain in health and in a congested state, 
of which the witness said the first was too 
highly, the second too little, colored. 

The witness resumed: When the mind was 
active the brain required more blood; in pe- 
riods of quiet, as in sleep, less. If there was 
not enough sleep, the walls of the cells, not 
having an opportunity to contract, became per- 
manently distended and the brain congested. 
Intense mental and emotional excitement was 
one of the most prolific causes of congestion of 
the brain. 

Restlessness of the eye, throbbing of the caro- 
tid and temporal arteries, partial paralysis, in- 
crease of the pulse, and increased heat of the 
head were among the symptoms of congestion 
of the brain. 

A patient suffering from congestion of brain 
complains, firstly and principally, of want of 
sleep. He complains very often of pain in the 
top or back of his head, sometimes of neuralgia 
in the face. They often speak of a change in 
their vision, sometimes of roaring sounds in the 
ears or other peculiarities of hearing. Some- 
times there is uneasiness on one side, or even 
loss of power on one side. 

In congestion of the brain we often find hal- 
lucinations, and sometimes delusions; in con- 
trolling this we usually use very large doses; 
I have known as much as three grains of mor- 
phine given in one dose; if we do not succeed 
in reducing it, it must go on to apoplexy, epi- 
lepsy, softening of the brain, or mania; the 
development of that mania might come on very 
suddenly ; it would disappear as the congestion 
was quelled; we examine for insanity as for 
any disease of the brain; a change in the sensi- 
bility is one; they will imagine ants are crawl- 
ing over them; or the sensibility of the skin 
may be raised, hypercesthesia, or diminished, an- 
esthesia ; or perverted ordinary causes of pain, 
producing pleasure. The sight may become 
much more acute; they may see but half an 
object, or may see double. When a person 
sees faces or horrible shapes in a room that do 
not exist, that is an hallucination arising from 
irritation of the brain. [Why not call it deli- 
rium tremens?] Similar results arise in regard 
to the sense of hearing. Sometimes the taste is 
perverted, and the food not tasting right, they 
will imagine. they are being poisoned. There 
will be often an affection of the muscles; the 
walk will sometimes resemble that of a drunk- 
en man; in fact, the symptoms of alcoholic 
poison are much the same as those of mania; 
sometimes they become capable of unusual 
muscular exertion; there may be a partial pa- 
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ralysis affecting the organs of speech; some- 
times there is incoherency; that arises from 
mental causes, a want of fixing the attention; 
they will sometimes become so preoccupied as 
to neglect some of the ordinary decencies of 
life; thus they will mutter, talk to vacancy or 
inanimate objects. I have seen letters from 
persons suffering under congestion of the brain, 
in which the character of the handwriting, as 
well as the words, were different from those of 
their healthy condition; when they sleep they 
usually wake with a start; and their dreams 
are habitually unpleasant, and if they take a 
particular line it usually points to a particular 
disease. 

There.is a record by a missionary of a China- 
man condemned to death by sleeplessness, who 
lived nineteen days, but after the eighth day he 
begged for death. The effort to procure sleep 
by protracted walking only exaggerates the 
disease of congestion of the brain. 

In this disease there is sometimes a projec- 
tion of the eye, and the muscles drawing it 
back, the eye is not quite in the right line, and 
is so peculiar as to attract attention. Accelera- 
tion of the pulse, without disease of the heart, 
is a symptom of disease in the brain. 

In those suffering from the disease there is a 
general change of character. A prudent man 
may become a spendthrift; a careful man a 
careless one. The individual is usually either 
unduly excited or depressed, or each alternately. 
There is generally a loss of memory and a fail- 
ure of the judgment, and a vacillating will; 
there will often be hallucinations at the first, 
which will lead to delusions; insanity in an 
ancestor predisposes the descendant to the same 
disease; there are other diseases which are 
hereditary, but especially in the nervous dis- 
eases, descendants of those affected are more 
liable to them; this may appear after the in- 
termission of a generation; where it appears 
in a collateral relative, as in a cousin, without 
any apparent cause, there is a strong presump- 
tion that it came from an ancestor. 

I found the prisoner McFarland of a nervous 
temperament; he is about fifty years of age; 
in view of his nervous temperament and the 
beliefs he may have had of an effort to with- 
draw his wife and child, and the facts shown 
during the trial in regard to his feelings and 
suspicions, the letters, the hallucinations, the 
constant return to the one subject, his sleepless- 
ness, his want of appetite, his loss of home, his 
loss of family, his starting up, his absent child 
crying to him in his sleep, his suicidal tenden- 
cies, the involuntary movements of his muscles 





when under excitement, the appearance of his 
eyes, his mutterings, the change of his charac- 
ter, the nervous motion of his hands, his com- 
plaints of pain in his head, the impossibility of 
calming him, his rapid pulse, his strong resem- 
blance to a cousin who was insane, the state of 
frenzy and distraction he was shown to have 
been in on the 25th of November, I should, as 
an expert, and after my examination of him, 
say, unhesitatingly, that he was not in his right 
mind and was insane at the time ; according to 
my judgment, he was not at the time of the 
shooting in a state of mind to know the nature 
and consequences of his act; he could not dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong; he was in- 
capable of distinguishing right from wrong. 

Dr. Wm. A. Hammond gave his theory of 
insanity as follows: He divides the human 
mind into four parts, the perceptions, the emo- 
tions, the intelleci, and the will. Any of these 
four divisions may become diseased and the 
patient become insane as to the faculties or part 
affected, without seriously impairing the others, 
although all the rest will of course be more or 
less affected. 

Q.—Explain to the jury how the continued 
exercise of the brain wears away the tissue of 
the brain, and what is needed to repair it? 
A.—The brain is regarded as the organ which 
gives rise to the mind; the mind is the effect 
of the action on the brain, and in accordance 
with a well-known law of physiology, when- 
ever an organ acts it must have an increased 
amount of blood go to it; and when the brain 
is thinking, or being exercised to a great ex- 
tent, there is more blood in it than when the 
brain is quiet. If that condition is kept up for 
a long time, the vessels become permanently 
distended and enlarged. They lose their con- 
tractile power just as the india-rubber band 
around a bundle of letters, which is too big for 
it, will retain to some extent its increased size, 
and will not contract to its original dimensions. 
When persons have overtasked their mental 
powers, or their minds have undergone a great 
strain, they find it impossible to empty the 
blood from the blood-vessels, because the blood- 
vessels have lost their contractility. Such per- 
sons are very subject to wakefulness, which, 
by-the-by, is one of the principal symptoms of 
congestion of the brain. 

Q.—Describe the process of nutrition ; how, 
when the brain is worn away by action, it is 
repaired by sleep, and how necessary that is. 
A.—If the substance of the brain is used up 
more rapidly than new substance is formed 
the brain soon acquires a morbid condition 
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If a man overtasks his mental powers, without 
giving himself sufficient rest for the nutrition 
of the brain, he soon becomes bankrupt as to 
brain material, for he is consuming his capital. 

Q.— What time spent in sleep do you con- 
sider necessary to keep the brain in a healthy 
condition? A.—Fully eight hours for a man 
actively engaged in the pursuits of life—one- 
third of his time ; when a man sleeps, the ves- 
sels of the brain contract, and there is very 
much less blood in the brain during sleep than 
during wakefulness ; you can produce sleep at 
any time by pressing the carotid arteries to 
keep the blood from going to the head. 

Q.—Then thinking wears away the tissue of 
the brain? A.—Yes, sir; and if not supplied, 
the brain becomes worn out; every act per- 
formed by any bodily organ is performed at the 
expense of the substance of that organ; you 
can not get any force without the consumption 
of material. 

Q.—Can you give any instance of emotional 
mania? A.—Yes, sir; a gentleman consulted 
me a few days ago, and informed me that but 
for the pride of his family he should have 
killed himself long ago: but he did not want 
any odium to be attached to his children. He 
said there was no cause for it whatever, so far 
as his own circumstances were concerned, men- 
tally, physically, politically, or in any other 
respect; that he ought to be one of the hap- 
piest of men, and was so regarded by his neigh- 
bors; but he had got into this condition, and 
was certainly on the verge of insanity. 

Q.—If at any time the determination to die 
became stronger than this gentleman’s regard 
for his family, would he die? A.—He un- 
doubtedly would; and it frequently happens 
that the desire of death overcomes all other 
feelings. 

Q.—Did this gentleman appear to have a 
well-balanced mind? A.—Yes, sir; and he 
performs the duties of a very important office 
with fidelity; and that is only one case out of 
numerous others ; I have seen dozens of them. 

Q—We will now come to the will; what do 
you understand by a morbid impulse? A.— 
Morbid impulse is nothing more than volitional 
insanity; it is that condition in which a man 
has lost control of his will; there is a striking 
case in the books of that kind, of a nurse who 
went into the garden where her mistress was 
walking, and threw herself on her knees and 
begged to be discharged, and said that she 
never undressed the baby without feeling an 
impulsive desire to cut it to pieces, its flesh 
was so white: her mistress sent her away; but 





on another occasion, when the request was not 
acceded to, the child was killed. 

The man who is drunk is poisoned, 
diseased, and deranged. No man who 
drinks alcoholic liquors habitually is 
sound or sane. He is not safe, should 
not be left free, but be shut up and re- 
strained of his liberty until the effects of 
the poison may have been eradicated. 
We regard all drunkards, all habitual 
opium-eaters, and most tobacco users, as 
diseased. Their bodies, brains, and minds 
are the worse for the poisons. 


——+0+ ——_. 


OUR GOVERNMENT. 


WHO HAVE WE FOR OUR LEGISLATORS? 





r becomes honest men and patriots, 
men who love their country, to take 
a serious look at the present aspect of af- 
fairs. Prudent men are inquiring, “ What 
are we coming to?” Who are making 
our laws? And who are perverting 
them? Are we, as a nation, “on the 
road to ruin?” or are we still rising ? 
Is justice to reign in our courts? or are 
our jury trials a farce ? 

Of late, some very bad men have been 
elected to very responsible offices. We 
find notorious drunkards sitting in our 
courts as judges; notorious gamblers 
elected to our State legislatures, and 
even to our national Congress! Some 
of our State officers are thieves and rob- 
bers. -Assassins go unwhipped of justice. 
Rowdies and vagabonds perpetrate crime 
with impunity, looking to corrupt or le- 
nient judges and to political influence to 
screen them from punishment. Here is 
a brief sketch, from the New York 
Evening Post, describing the state of 
things in our late Legislature at Albany. 
The writer says: 

“T have made a careful study, during the 
session, of the morals of this Legislature. The 
result may be summed up in the statement, 
that they are lower, on the average, than those 
of their constituents ; at least, of those constit- 
uents who claim to be at all respectable. This 
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is not a harsh judgment. With a few honor- 
able exceptions, whose prominence makes the 
rule the more obvious, the isembers in conver- 
sation, in private life,and in public acts con- 
form to an habitually low standard. Profanity 
is so common as to be almost uniform. Ob- 
scenity is hardly less so. 

“License is very prevalent, and conspicu- 
ously so. The lobbies and galleries, especially 
of the lower House, are the common resort of 
women of loose character, whose dress and de- 
meanor betray them, whose presence is the 
subject of frequent remarks, and who are not 
unfrequently encouraged by the personal rec- 
ognition of members. 

“Gambling is a common practice. Heavy 
games are played nightly, and with a number 
of Senators and Assemblymen the pursuit of 
the ‘tiger’ is a deeply-rooted habit. Doubt- 
less gaming is sometimes a cloak for the trans- 
fer of bribes; but the fact that it is so shows 
plainly the light in which it is generally re- 
garded. Drinking to excess is not so notice- 
able as might be expected. On some occasions 
there have been displays of partial intoxica- 
tion, and the general expression of the House, 
a week since, on the evening of Gen. Thomas’ 
funeral, wes obviously indicative of a not-yet- 
evaporated ‘ spree.’ 

“ As to the immorality for which legislators 
are principally denounced, a public action up- 
on interested motives, there are many grades 
of it, from the refined partisanship of the am- 
bitious leader to the vulgar rapacity of the 
man who sells his vote for money. It is im- 
possible, for obvious reasons, to give anything 
more definite than inferences on this subject. 
The transactions of the Exchange for public 
virtue are accessible only to those who dare 
not divulge them.” 


Who nominated these bad men? Who 
voted forthem? Did they procure their 
places by ballot stuffing? Are they in- 
deed unconvicted felons, who deserve 
long terms in State’s prison instead of 
seats in the Legislature? If the general 
belief be true, it would so appear. And 
are these the creatures to make laws for 
intelligent American citizens? Patience 
and good-nature are estimable qualities ; 
and. so are justice and executiveness. 
We warn the villains and vampires that 
there is a law Aigher than those of hu- 
man enactment, and that law is self-de- 





fense and self-preservation against usurp- 
ers and robbers. 

American common schools shall be 
preserved. Free religion shall be de- 
fended. Our free institutions shall not 
be perverted. We demand, and will 
have, temperance men—not drunkards— 
to be our judges. We demand, and will 
have, religious men—not profane, lustful 
libertines—to be our legislators. We 
demand, and will have, honest statesmen 
—not gamblers, boxers, and bullies—for 
U. 8. Congressmen. To this end, we 
call on all members of the churches, the 
temperance societies, and on all Young 
Men’s Christian Associations to UNITE 
their efforts to put down corruption in 
legislation, by selecting and electing only 
intelligent men, honest, temperance men, 
and godly men for all places of trust, 
It is only because intelligent, law-abid- 
ing citizens fail to combine, and fail to 
work together in a body, that drunkards, 
libertines, gamblers, and robbers have 
come to fill places which only godly men 
are fit to fill. 

If the evils pointed out be not stop- 
ped ere long, our great republic will 
break down and become worse than a 
monarchy, or worse than semi-barbarous 
Mexico, or bull-fighting Spain, or priest- 
ridden and poverty-stricken Italy and 
Ireland. We call on our school-teachers, 
our temperance societies, our churches, 
and especially our Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations throughout the United 
States, to come to the rescue and savE 
ouR couNTRY! May Heaven defend and 
reward all well-doers in this work of po- 
litical reform and regeneration ! 

ns a 


PHRENOLOGY IN AUSTRALIA. 


R. JAMES McLEAN, of the Crown 
Lands Office, in Victoria, Australia, 
writes us at some length, stating the condi- 
tion of Phrenology in that land of gold, wool, 

and mutton. We quote a few paragraphs: 
“ Phrenology in this colony is but in its 
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infancy. True, there are some five practical 
advocates of its principles; but out of that 
five I fear it would be a most difficult task 
to produce a really good phrenologist. A 
few years ago the science was carefully advo- 
cated by Mr. Philemon Sohier, a Frenchman 
of considerable talent, coupled with a sound 
education ; but owing to his having amassed 
a considerable fortune, he abandoned the 
high study and left the colony for France, 
where he now is. A gentleman (?) by the 
name of Hamilton has for the past few years 
occasionally practiced in Melbourne and the 
surrounding townships; but on account of 
his extremely nervous and remarkably ego- 
tistical nature, coupled with rather defective 
concentration and honor, he has not suc- 
ceeded. * * * I have frequently lectured 
throughout this colony, and freely delineated 
character; but owing to my time being very 
much employed, and the. rapidly increasing 
demands of my young family, I can devote 
but little time to its practice.” 

[Here, evidently, is an open field for com- 
petent phrenologists. Australia has at pres- 
ent a thrifty population of enterprising peo- 
ple, chiefly from England; and advanced 
views in education, science, politics, and re- 
ligion prevail. The country is ripe for sev- 
eral first-class phrenologists. Who will go? 
We hope to include Sydney, a city of 65,000, 
Melbourne, of over 100,000, Adelaide, 20,000, 
Victoria, Bathurst, Liverpool, Maitland, etc., 
in our contemplated phrenological trip 
around the world.—Ep.] 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


EV. J. P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D., au- 
thor of “ Man in Genesis and in Geology,” 
has just delivered a series of discourses:on the 
following very important subjects. Will he 
not consent to their publication? Here is the 
syllabus: 

The Untry or Reticrovus Truts as derived 
from Nature, from the Human Soul, from So- 
ciety and History, and from the Bible. 

The first ‘topic is the Reality of Religion, its 
universal necessity, and the method of ascer- 
taining its truth by Induction. 

Second—Truths of Physical Science that de- 
mand Religion for their solution ; such as Law, 
Order, End, and Life. A review of the Posi- 
tivism of Comte. 








Third—Truths of Psychology that demand 
Religion for their solution ;—Facts of Con- 
sciousness—Intelligence, Causality, Morality. 
A review of the Materialism of Bichner and 
Huxley. 

Fourth—Truths in Society and History that 
demand Religion for their solution. The com- 
munity of consciousness ; race-identity, inter- 
dependence; laws of progress; the religious 
idea; solidarity ; retributive forces. A review 
of Buckle and Spencer on Sociology. 

Fifth—Hebrew Monotheism ; originality and 
grandeur of the conception; its perfect devel- 
opment in Christ; the Bible as an historical 
Religion. 

Sixth—The Biblical doctrine of God applied 
as a theory to the foregoing truths gathered by 
induction. He is the God of universal law and 
order and intelligent cause; the Author of 
life; a moral ruler; a providence in History, 
both guiding and retributive. The Christian 
theory meets all the facts, and conducts man 
to the highest development. 

(Trusting the author will perceive the ex- 
pediency of giving to the general public, in 
book form, these most instructive lectures, we 
tender him our thanks in advance.] 

——__-§6o————— 

Lo«prne STATEMENTS.—The medical maga- 
zine Good Health says that “the idea of this 
and that kind of food for particular organs,— 
bread for the feet, potatoes for the hands, and 
milk and fish for the brain—is a will-o’-the- 
wisp, a modern ignis fatuus. There is no 
foundation for it in facts.” It says, further: 

“ The best and the only safe way to preserve 
the brain, and every other organ of the body, 
is to eschew alcohol and all narcotic poisons, 
eat temperately of such food as has been found 
by experience to agree with the stomach, avoid 
late suppers and night-study, and sleep as much 
as nature requires. [Then comes the limping 
ae We would also add, take such medicines, 
f necessary, as will cause the appropriation 
of every element necessary to the proper nour- 
ishment of every tissue and organ in the body.” 

Here the flood-gates are opened to quackery, 
and every one with a sliver in his finger, a 
cold in his head, or a sty on his eye, will 
“take such medicines” as will, in nine cases 
in every ten, only worse his condition. Think 
of the pills, powders, bitters, and other drugs 
and die-stuffs which are taken into poor, weak 
human stomachs to torment the life out of 
them. And all these “foreign substances” 
must be digested, must enter into the circula- 
tion and poison the blood, and raise the mis- 
chief with one’s internal economy. “ Give 
physic to the dogs ”—if you wish to kill them. 
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MARVELS OF MEMORY. 


tT following examples of the marvels of 
memory would seem entirely incredible, had 
they not been given to us upon the highest 
authority. 

Cyrus knew the name of each soldier in 
his army. It is also related of Themistocles 
that he could cail by name every citizen of 
Athens, although the number amounted to 
20,000. Mithridates, king of Pontus, knew all 
his 80,000 soldiers by their right names. Scipio 
knew all the inhabitants of Rome. Seneca 
complained of old age because he could not, 
as formerly, repeat 2,000 names in the order in 
which they were read to him; and he stated 
that on one occas‘on, when at his studies 200 
unconnected verses having been recited by the 
different pupils of his preceptor, he repeated 
them in a reversed order, proceeding from the 
last to the first. 

Lord Granville could repeat, from beginning 
to end, the New Testament in the original 
Greek. Cooke, the tragedian, is said to have 
committed to memory all the contents of a 
large daily newspaper. Racine could recite all 
the tragedies of Euripides. 

It is said that George III. never forgot a 
face he had once seen, nor a name he had ever 
heard. Mirandola would commit to memory 
the contents of a book by reading it three times, 
and could frequently repeat the words back- 
ward as well as forward. Thomas Cranmer 
committed to memory, in three months, an en- 
tire translation of the Bible. Euler, the math- 
ematician. could repeat the Aneid; and Leib- 
nitz, when an old man, could recite the whole 
of Virgil, word for word. 

It is said that Bossuet could repeat not only 
the whole Bible, but all Homer, Virgil, and 
Horace, besides many other works. 

Mozart had a wonderful memory of musical 
sounds. When only fourteen years of age he 
went to Rome to assist in the solemnities of 
Holy Week. Immediately after his arrival he 
went to the Sistine Chapel to hear the famous 
Miserere of Allegri. Being aware that it was 
forbidden to take or give a copy of this re- 
nowned piece of music, Mozart placed himself 
in a corner, and gave the strictest attention to 
the music, and on leaving the church noted 
down the entire piece. A few days afterward 
he heard it a second time, and following the 
music with his own copy in his hand, satisfied 
himself of the fidelity of his memory. The 
next day he sang the Miserere at a concert, ac- 
companying himself on the harpsichord; and 








the performance produced such a sensation in 
Rome, that Pope Clement XIV. requested that 
this musical prodigy should be presented to 
him at once.—Oliver Optic’s Magazine. 

[A good memory depends on the following 
conditions, namely: good health, well-devel- 
oped intellectual faculties, a clear, susceptible 
mind, self-reliance, and the power of concen- 
tration. A+ poor memory, while it may be 
owing to undeveloped faculties, is usually the 
result of physical weakness induced by gor- 
mandizing or dissipation. Smoking, chewing, 
or snuffing tobacco; drinking alcoholic stimu- 
lants, strong tea and coffee; taking much med- 
icine; exhaustion from excesses, and bad per- 
sonal habits; and going without sufficient sleep, 
are among the chief causes of weak memory.] 


——_-+0e-_—_. 
THE SALMON. 


HE salmon is a native of nearly all rivers 
the water of which is clear and cold, and 
which empty into either the Atlantic or Pa- 
cific Ocean. Within the past* twenty-five 
years this fish has diminished greatly in 
numbers here, and the cause of this dimi- 
nution is chiefly to be attributed to its hav- 
ing been fished for too much in the spawning 
season; besides, in many of the streams 
where salmon was once abundant, dams 
have been built, which serve to keep it from 
its customary habitat. 

The salmon, like several other species of 
fish, possesses the home sentiment in a mark- 
ed degree. No matter how much it may 
wander, it will return to the same river, to 
its old spawning ground, in the season of 
procreation. It will go out of its river, and 
swim perhaps all over the ocean, and after- 
ward return to the same river. It does not 
matter how much storm or turbid water it 
may be obliged to pass through when on the 
return voyage, though he may not be able to 
see clearly a foot in front of him, he steers 
surely for his old home. The bottom of all 
rivers and creeks that have water adapted to 
salmon is dotted with springs; and these 
fish spawn and hatch wherever they find 
springy bottom, particularly at the heads of 
streams. ‘The impression is prevalent, that 
salmon spawn and hatch anywhere, for the 
reason that they are seen during the breeding 
season in many different parts of the river; 
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but the fact is, they do not spawn in any 
place unless there is a spring close by or 
immediately beneath. I think the reason 
that salmon spawn near a spring consists in 
the fact, that if the eggs were deposited in a 
part of the stream which was free from 
springy bottom, many of them would become 
buried in sediment and not hatch out; but 
being deposited in the vicinity of or over 
springy bottom, they are kept clear from 
sediment by the upward burst of the water. 
In the great lakes the salmon appears to be 
strictly a shore fish, and has never been 
caught more.than sixty rods from the shore, 
except in very rare instances. 

The disappearance of salmon from our riv- 
ers is due to the prevalent use of trap and 
pond nets Lake Ontario in 1837 was well 
stocked with salmon. They were so plenty 
that they were sold at five dollars a hundred. 
In 1840 a trap net was sent to Canada from 
Scotland, and set at Bond Head by one Wm. 
Stroger; it was a certain catch for salmon, 
and in a little while its efficiency became 
well known not only on the Canada side, 
but also on the American side, although 
Stroger kept the nature of the trap a secret 
for a year. As soon, however, as it became 
known how the trap was made, everybody 
adopted it, and the borders of the lake teemed 
with trap nets to the great destruction of fish. 
It would seem as if the whole family of sal- 
mon that spent their summers in Lake Ontario 
were gobbled up by these traps in the course 
of five years, and fishermen wondered what 
had become of the fish. It would be well 
for me to say in this connection, that the 
salmon has its roaming ground as well as its 
spawning ground, and is just as regular in its 
visits to one as to the other; hence the like- 
lihood of all the fish being caught by those 
fishermen who know their haunts. 

By the application of the improved meth- 
ods of fish culture our waters can be restocked 
with salmon, and so the good old times of 
good fish plenty and cheap may be recovered. 
Should one thousandth part of the money 
expended in agriculture be applied to the 
production of fish by artificial breeding, our 
interior waters would soon be full. There is 
such a thing, however, as overstocking with 
fish. A stream becomes overstocked when 
there is not sufficient feed in it for the use 





of its finny inhabitants; but in the case of 
salmon, however, it would be very difficult to 
overstock a river or creek, on account of that 
fish’s habit of spending only-a portion of the 
year in it, and while in fresh water it does 
not eat anything. With a very few excep- 
tions, [ have never seen any kind of feed in a 
salmon caught in fresh water. I am of the 
opinion that salmon can be raised in fresh 
water, and be made to weigh eight or ten 
pounds; andI also think that many kinds of 
salt-water fish can be acclimated to fresh 
water; at any rate, the experiment should be 
tried. Fish want salt water while they are 
in fresh-water streams, and they can find it 
in plenty at various points, for the reason 
that there are salt springs in all our lakes 
bubbling up from the bottom. One thing 
more. Salmon is the smallest feeder of the 
whole fish family; its stomach is not one 
tenth the size of a salmon-trout of the same 
dimensions. When it enters fresh water it 
begins to lose flesh, and becomes very thin 
and spare before it returns to its salt-water 
haunts. In the matter of artificial produc- 
tion, it may be unnecessary to say more than 
this, that salmon are bred artificially, and 
taken care of in precisely the same way as 
brook-trout. SETH GREEN. 


——+ee—___. 


Tue LovisvittE Brwwce.—The great rail- 
way bridge on the Ohio River, at Louisville, 
is one of the finest and most important 
structures of the kind in the country. Its 
total cost when complete will be about one 
and one-half million of dollars. The length 
of the bridge is 5,200 feet, or nearly a mile. 
It is supported by twenty-five massive piers. 
The longest span 1s over the middle chute, 
and is 370 feet. At this point the bridge is 
904 feet above low-water mark. There isa 
draw-bridge over the canal of 1144 feet clear 
span. The grade from the Kentucky side is 
82 feet to the mile, the grade on the Indiana 
side being nearly 79 feet. A long and heavy 
embankment is necessary on the west side of 
the river, and that is nearly done. This 
bridge, in addition to its railroad uses, is 
built for street cars and wagons, the suppo- 
sition being that at certain times of the day 
the railroad trains will occupy the bridge— 
only one-eighth of the twenty-four hours— 
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leaving it free the rest of the time for ordi- 
nary travel. The estimates of this grand 
structure tell the story of what it is. The 
masonry cost $476,952; the iron superstruct- 
ure, $776,090—the whole cost amounting to 
$1,600,000. 

ee 


HELP YOURSELF. 

E place little faith in the genius which 

expires without action. The poet may 
lament his fate in sorrowing numbers; the 
philosopher must pity both genius and poet. 
One might as well talk of a nightingale living 
a long life without singing, or a lark not greet- 
ing the morn. The music is in them, and 
will out, in spite of cage or bars, and can 
only be extinguished with life. Boy at the 
plow, imagining yourself a dwarfed Shak- 
speare, think of Burns singing a song while 
tugging the furrow, just as you are, which 
vibrated human hearts round the world. The 
secret of his success was that he was Burns. 
There are none like him, and none need ex- 
pect to be, not even desire to be. The world 
hates duplicates; the last it always considers 
a caricature. Burns’ age wanted a Burns, 
and he came. Our age desires different de- 
velopments, and if you are the one called, be 
assured you will not die unwanted. This 
view of man’s mission is liable to abuse. 
Believing that we are wholly creatures of 
circumstance, we idly remain awaiting the 
issue, waiting for a summons to take some 
great position. When thus benighted, we 
should consider that we are ourselves the 
greatest circumstance of our existence, and 
our own activity and energy must earn the 
place we desire. The French Revolution 
might have passed and never called the 
name of Napoleon, had he not, educated in 
its spirit, seized with masterly grasp the con- 
trol of its discordant elements. 

Cincinnatus may be called from the plow 
to the dictatorship of an empire; but never, 
had he not, by along service, already shown 
his masterly genius for command. Such 
great turns of fortune never overtake the un- 
prepared and waiting drones. They may 
wait to the day of doom, and wait till “God 
helps those who help themselves,” and for- 
tune is the helper of the energetic. 





The individual may bide his time, gather- 
ing strength and preparing, only biding that 
he may be prepared in season to grasp the 
first opportunity he is “lord of;” then he 
makes a mark wide and deep in the hearts 
of mankind, as the path of an avalanche. 
See how it is with that. Through the long 
winter days it rests on the mountain’s brow; 
day by day the snow falls, adding flake to 
flake; and the sleet and rain corgeal to its 
surface, still it reposes, grasping the rocky 
brow with tighter hand, and amid tempests 
and clouds remaining. Spring comes, and 
the breath of summer warms the mount- 
ain, Then it is ready for the dreadful leap, 
for which all winter has been preparing, and 
with a thundering crash, reaching from chasm 
to chasm, and rolling in dying accents from 
crag to crag, it rushes to the plain. Gen- 
erations of men unnumbered will behold its 
deep furrow, almost cleaving the mountain 
in twain. Had it not waited until prepared, 
had it fallen piece by piece, had it otherwise 
than thrown all the accumulated force of a 
year into the effort, the first grasses of spring 
would have obliterated its path. So it is 
with the efforts of men. They can waste 
their energies in fruitless efforts; they can 
waste in idle waiting; they can, by husband- 
ing their strength till the proper time, shatter 
the world, and obtain the homage of genera- 
tions they have benefited. 


The old adage “ Seize time by the forelock, ” 
should read, Seize circumstances by the fore- 
lock. Make the most of your surroundings, 
using them for stepping-stones to something 
higher. Never impatient, never content, act- 
ive ever.—Hachange. 


——_~~+0e—__—_—_ 


A Happy Boy.—“I say, boy, why do you 
whistle so gaily?” 

“ Because I’m so happy, mister.” 

“ What makes you so happy?” 

“’Cause I’ve got a new shirt; look a-here; 
ain’t it nice?” 

“It don’t look very new. What is it made 
of?” 

“Why, ’tis new, ’cause mam made it yes- 
terday out of dad’s old ’un!” 

“ And what was dad’s old ’un made of?” 

“ Why, one of granny’s old sheets, what her 
mam give her.” 
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LONDON BEGGARS. 


—_— is no city in the world where begging 
is so thoroughly reduced to an art as in the 
British metropolis, London. That great and 
ancient capital, to which we are indebted for 
the expert cracksmen and pickpockets who 
now practice among us, has not yet, the Fates 
be praised, furnished us with a supply of its 
professional beggars. Nor do we believe that 
they could thrive here as in their native haunts. 
The American people are too active, there is 
too much business bustle, laziness is so much 
condemned, that the vagabond who might 
grow fat on London benevolence would have to 
turn his peculiar talents to some other account, 
if he would keep life and soul together here. 

The London beggar in the olden time, if we 
may judge from what we gather from some 
earlier writers, was simply a lazy, droning, and 
groveling creature, but otherwise harmless. 
A really impudent beggar was rarely to be 
met with, albeit the truncheon of the M.P. was 
unknown, and the custodians of the public 
peace few and far between. 

In the days of Queen Anne a farthing was 
looked upon as a handsome alms, and was gen- 
erally given with some such remark as “ Better 
times to you,” or, “May your fast be short,” 
while the young bloods of the period, whose 
charity was as extensive as their chivalry, 
would crack a joke with the mendicant and 
expect in return some good-natured repartee. 

The “ How now, varlet!” and “ Out upon you 
for a knave!” which, according to the inde- 
fatigable novelist “ James,” were the addresses 
commonly used by a superior to an inferior, 
in a sort of jocular strain, would not be quite 
so well received by the professional beggar of 
these times as they were by those who carried 
on their trade centuries ago. 

When men beg on this side of the Atlantic, 
whatever may be bestowed in charity is ex- 
tended and received generally in silence. By 
the donor, the act of giving is considered a 
simple duty, while the recipient takes the offer- 
ing as a right. However much this may ap- 
pear unmannerly and ungracious, it neverthe- 
less closely approaches the fact. 





The lame beggar of London is mostly to be 
found in the parks and public gardens, unless 
he be,‘or would appear to be, a sailor “on his 
beam ends,” when he generally selects the step 
of some conspicuous residence or public build- 
ing. 

Considering his real or apparent infirmities, 
as the case may be—for it is no uncommon 
thing to meet with those who are perfectly 
sound in limb, but whose make-up is admir- 
ably deceptive—the lame beggar of the park, 
from long practice, acquires extraordinary ac- 
tivity, and he will hop off the wooden or iron 
bench, which is selected with a careful regard 
to its conspicuousness, and “dot and go one” 
at a marvelous speed after a solitary lady 
whose appearance may denote, to his skillful 
eye, that she would rather give a shilling to be 
alone than be honored with the temporary and 
equivocal companionship of the hobbling sup- 
plicant. 

These fellows know precisely in what man- 
ner to approach their victims, from their dress 
and manner. Their knowledge of human na- 
ture is immense. Let a shrewd, practical man 
of the world approach, or one who has his life- 
time mentally reversed the proverb “ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” and they will 
scarcely take the trouble to move their hands to 
their forelocks. To seek alms from such as 
these, they feel intuitively would be but a waste 
of time and energy. But let a good-natured- 
looking individual draw near, and the lame beg- 
gar is by his side in a twinkling, cap in hand, and 
almost obstructing his progress, for how could 
that timid-looking and benevolent-browed man 
have the heart to thrust a “ poor cripple” from 
his path? His “ Help a poor cripple, gentle- 
man, sir,” for such is the stereotyped address 
to the unsophisticated, scarcely ever fails to 
bring him a copper, for which he will return a 
“thankee.” But would the donor have a bless- 
ing in return for his charity, he must purchase 
it with silver, when the benediction “ God bless 
yer honor thankee kindly gen'l’man sir,” all 
in one breath, will follow the donor, who 
doubtless goes his way with a lighter heart and 
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a freer step, believing, in his innocence, that he 
has possibly saved some poor fellow-creature 
from want. If the aforesaid address be not 
successful, the pitiful cry, “ I ain’t broke m’ fast 
for two days,” will generally have its desired 
effect. 

It is almost impossible to avoid the onslaught 
of this peculiar class, whose extraordinary ac- 
tivity may well lead one to believe that they 
are for the most part simply “ make-ups.” 

The writer remembers coming upon one of 
these individuals while crossing Hyde Park 
some three years ago. He attempted to dodge 
the man—who was sitting on a wooden bench 
at the edge of the gravel walk—by making a 
slight detour on the grass and quickening his 
pace. But the attempt was vain. In three or 
four gigantic bounds, using his crutch as a 
stilt, the “helpless cripple” was by his side. 
He seemed to make a semi-circular swoop upon 
the writer, who was only protected from im- 
pudent importunity by the unexpected advent 
of the British beggar’s inveterate foe, a repre- 
sentative of the Metropolitan police. 

The sailor beggar is generally scrupulously 
clean, however mean his attire, and his glazed 
hat is seldom doffed in vain. He is rarely un- 
civil, but when he does let loose. his vocabu- 
lary, his selections are by no means choice, and 
are not to be discovered either in Webster or 
Walker. If Jack imagines he detects a pious 
individual, he will vouchsafe a blessing, such 
as “ May Heaven bless your honor!” without 
payment in advance; but woe be to him or her 
who is not prepared with the C. O. D., for Jack 
reserves unto himself the right of a codicil, 
which—like the “and never overtake yez” of 
the disappointed Irishman who had ventured 
a “May Heaven’s blessing follow yez” on 
credit—is not of a complimentary nature, nor 
agrecable to ears polite. : 

There 1s one particular class of beggars who 
may be styled the “ able-bodied” mendicants. 
They prey upon young girlsand feeble and timid 
women principally, for men give not to such 
sturdy rogues. They not unfrequently carry a 
short stick or club, and their greatest dodge is 
to waylay ladies at corners, start out upon 
them from a dark alley, or rise suddenly from 
a shadowed doorway with an appeal—which 
sounds to the terrified female like a threat—for 
help,—“ I'm starving, lady,” “ Give us a shil- 
ling to buy a loaf of bread,” being their gen- 
“eral cries. 

Of the blind beggars, there is the decayed 
gentleman, who is to be found in a suit of black, 
with a neat studded shirt-front and long white 





cuffs, and a black-and-white comforter if it be 
winter time, leaning against the wall of Black- 
friars, London, or Westminster Bridge. He 
utters not a word, but his poor glazed eyeballs 
tell too plainly the tale of his infirmity. He is 
no impostor at least, only the unfortunate tool 
and victim of unnatural relatives. 

Then there is the burly red-faced beggar who 
walks the Strand and Fleet Street principally. 
He is pock-marked, and labeled “I am blind.” 
A faithful and intelligent poodle carries a small 
wicker basket for the reception of voluntary 
contributions. An occasional tap from his 
master’s stick when he is not attending to his 
duties, or is wistfully watching the gambols of 
vagrant dogs, denotes that if the man be blind, 
his other faculties are immensely keen. 

Again, there is the little fellow who knows 
every street, alley, and door-step of the West 
End as well as and perhaps better than most 
of the residents who are blessed with sight. 
He may be seen frequently near the Oxford 
Circus and Pantheon. He does not ask alms, 
nor is he labeled, but his quivering eyelids, 
and the tap, tap, tap of his heavy cane, say as 
plainly as words could ask it, “ Pity the 
blind.” 

We have not attempted here to do more than 
present a few types of the London beggars, for 
their histories could not be encompassed prop- 
erly in a quarto volume. Those that we have 
touched on will be well recognized by persons 
who have visited the city wherein they ply 
their avocation. 

The “dodges” of the professional beggars 
alone would, if they were explained, fill an or- 
dinary-sized book. Women practice the most 
fearful barbaritics on children in order to rob 
them of their health and make the tears flow, 
that they may the more readily touch the 
hearts of the charitable. There is one instance, 
to which the writer may refer in conclusion, 
where the barbarity of a female beggar eclipsed 
that of the most “ untutored savage,” or the 
atrocities of a Sepoy. 

A woman sat on:a door-step in the Edgeware 
Road—it is but a few years ago—during the 
busiest part of each day, with a child in her 
arms. This little creature’s eyes were band- 
aged, and its cries were heart-rending. Every 
mother’s heart felt for “that poor woman” 
with her blind child, and she reaped a rich 
harvest. 

At length, prompted possibly by curiosity, 
or it may have been by certain suspicions that 
had been excited in his mind, a policeman de- 
sired to remove the bandage from the child’s 
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eyes. Its screams were becoming louder and 
louder; but the mother, as she called herself, 
resisted the attempt, tooth and nail. The M.P. 
was not to be thwarted, however, and after a 
short struggle the bandage was removed. In- 
credulous though it may appear, this terrible 


creature, in the form of a woman, had placed 
beneath this bandage—what do you think ?— 
two or three huge black beetles, which were 
slowly eating away the sight of the martyred 
child’s eyes! What fiend could have invented 
torture more horrible ? A. Montfield. 


——~+ee—__—_- 


ISIT SAFE FOR WOMEN TO 


— time since I had-my indignation 
aroused by an article in the Round Table, 
which contained a long and elaborate argu- 
ment to prove that it was improper and unsafe 
for women to visit, alone, public places of 
amusement, to travel “ unprotected,” to ride in 
our city cars, or even walk the streets in broad 
daylight. 

I have long been fully convinced that but 
one of two ways can be the right one concern- 
ing women, and that one must ultimately be 
adopted: either the Turkish social system is 
correct, and women should be entirely ex- 
cluded from public places, or else they should 
be allowed unquestioned personal freedom as 
human beings. Now, being myself a woman, 
and having a natural antipathy to the imprison- 
ment of the harem, I claim my right, as a hu- 
man being, with an independent will of my 
own, to come and go when I choose and where 
I choose. 

The editor of the late Round Table may have 
a right to speak from his own instincts, and tell 
the world how he himself treats women when 
he finds them alone and unprotected ; but we 
believe the vast majority of men will challenge 
his right to speak for them. 

However, one woman’s actual experience is 
worth more than the speculations of a score 
of men; and this is mine for the last fifteen 
years. For years my business interests fre- 
quently compelled me to be out late of an even- 
ing, and I became accustomed to walk the 
streets of a populous city, “ unprotected,” yet 
without thought of fear, and always unmolest- 
ed. I have walked squares in Philadelphia at 
midnight, through streets where one might 
look for insult, if anywhere, just as safely as in 
broad daylight. Iam a frequent rider in the 
city cars, and find them as safe as the pave- 
ment. I have traveled many times alone on 
the railroad through different portions of the 
country, and have yet the first unpleasant oc- 
currence to meet. In the course of my travels 
1 have found many gentlemen, and if there were 
others on board who were not, they did not 
seem in the least attracted by me. I have been 





APPEAR ALONE IN PUBLIC? 


in offices where I was the only woman, not 
only during the day, but late into the night, 
and must still add my testimony that I have 
met uniform courtesy, added to a manifested 
avoidance of anything that might annoy or 
offend. In days gone by it was no rare occur- 
rence for me to go to the theater alone at night, 
but instead of ushers displaying special rude- 
ness, as the Round Table editor assures women 
they are certain to do on such an opportunity, 
I have to thank them for their kindnesses to 
me, and have no doubt I often fared better in 
the way of a seat than I would have done if 
my husband had accompanied me to look after 
my interests. 

But, reviewing my experience in my own 
mind, I thought to myself,“ You are a plain, 
unattractive body, and for that very reason 
exempt from the annoyances that may befall 
others.” So I called a friend in consultation— 
a lady of pleasing personal appearance and 
most engaging manners—one who at once pre- 
possesses every stranger in her favor. I knew 
that she had exercised a freedom equal to mine, 
while her experience was even more extended. 
She has traveled alone thousands of miles, by 
car and steamboat, both in the North and 
South, and never hesitates to go anywhere, or 
do anything she really desires, through fear of 
Mrs. Grundy. 

So we two met in conclave and gave the 
subject a thorough discussion, with one of the 
offending sex for an audience. Said she: 

“My father taught me, when I was young, 
to go quietly along the street, never to indulge 
in loud talk or laughter, never to stare at 
passers or by-standers, nor to be constantly 
straining eyes and ears to catch an impertinent 
look or comment. I have followed this advice, 
and if people stare at me, I do not see them ; 
if they make insulting or unpleasant remarks, 
I do not hear them. So, whether they do or 
not, I think and know nothing about it, and 
am not hurt. I believe,” she added, “ that it is 
this fear, or pretended fear of insult, that most 
often incites it. If a woman expects to be in- 
sulted, her manner generally shows it, and 
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there are men generous enough not to wish to 
see her disappointed. It is in a perfect self- 
forgetfulness and a total absence of fear a 
woman finds her best safeguard.” 

I remarked that the writer of the Round 
Table article lived in New York, and possibly 
that Sodom among cities might be essentially 
different from our own quiet Quaker town. 

“T have,” she said, “been in New York 
alone and a perfect stranger. I have had deal- 
ings with ferry-men, hack-men, baggage-men, 
hotel clerks. I have traveled up and down 
the principal streets, visited art galleries and 
other places of interest, explored Central Park, 
and found always the same courtesy—always 
the same freedom from insult.” 

So New York stood acquitted of any especial 
wickedness. 

“ But how about attending public places of 
amusement ?” I asked. 

“Tam alone in this city, with only my mother 
and sister with me. I have no brother here— 
no cousin. There is no man upon whom I 
have the slightest claim to pay my expenses, 
and see me safely to and from such places. So 
when I wish to go to theater, concert, or opera, 
and feel that I can afford it, I shall not and do 
not hesitate to take my mother or sister, and 
go as independently as if I! were aman. And I 
never yet have met any annoyance, and never 
expect to.” 

It is my belief that a real lady carries that in 
her demeanor—in her very presence—which 
turns every man who comes in contact with 
her, unless he be a brute, into a gentleman for 
the time being. I think all Americans, whe- 
ther of high or low degree, have an instinctive 
chivalry that not only prevents them from an- 
noying a woman, but leads them to become 
her impromptu protector when they see her 
annoyed. And the woman who dispenses 
with the one conventional protector is paying 
the highest compliment possible to the sex, 
saying as plainly as actions can say: “I do not 
fear you, for I know that I can trust you; and 
I know that if I am in danger I will find a 
hundred protectors who will see me suffer no 
harm.” 

While we see men bear so patiently the ar- 
rogance and assumption of many women who 
take the courtesies that the stronger sex pay 
to the weaker as their right, without & word or 
look of gratitude, we feel sure they can endure 
the modest independence of a true woman 
who never asks for help except she needs it, 
and then always gracefully receives it and 
gratefully acknowledges it. 








Any woman whose experience is largely the 
reverse of mine and my friend’s, I can not help 
setting down as possessing a strongly prurient 
imagination, in being constantly on the watch 
for annoyances, and fancying insults where 
perhaps none were intended ; or else that there 
be something peculiar in her mien and behavior 
to attract the evil-disposed. She, at least, 
must be lacking the essentials of ladyhood. 

And here permit me to say that the experi- 
ences which some literary ladies have taken 
such great care to spread before the world, 
touching the conduct of certain individuals 
who control editorial positions, must be excep- 
tional. I can never believe that any responsi- 
ble editor in this country would so far forget 
his manhood—to say nothing of his mother— 
as to insult an unprotected female, or to place 
himself at such a sure disadvantage as to 
roake disgraceful overtures, knowing that they 
would be indignantly repelled. Our editors 
are neither demons nor fools, whatever else 
they may be; and any editor in any civilized 
American city who would so disgrace his 
profession as to insult a virtuous and modest 
woman, would not be permitted to hold his 
position for a day. 

I do not expect to find all men saints, but I 
am certain that they are not all satyrs. There 
are brutes to be met with occasionally in the 
world who have no reverence for either God 
or humanity, and if a woman is unfortunate 
enough to meet one occasionally, let her con- 
sole herself with the thought that it is only- 
once in awhile; and if his mother, sisters, or- 
wife must endure his daily brutality, which,. 
of course, in the “ sanctity” of domestic life he- 
is privileged to make far more outrageous than. 
he dare do in public, it will not seriously in-- 
jure her for the once. 

There are, in these cases, a convenient blind- - 
ness and deafness that become a most impene-- 
trable shield. It must be a persistent man, 
indeed who will continue annoyances and in-- 
sults which only rebound to him, without mak-- 
ing any impression on his intended victims. 

I believe if women really want their freedom 
in these matters, there is scarcely any obstacle - 
in their way to prevent their taking it. Only- 
let them, on all occasions, bear: in mind that 
they are ladies, and behave as such. Let. 
there be no assuming of masculine manners 
along with masculine liberty ; and—though of 
course I can not speak of foreign countries from 
actual experience—I believe they may travel 
alone from one end of civilization to the other ; 
with perfect impunity:, Mrs. HZ. B. Duffy.. 
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MY BROTHER TOM AND HIS BOYS. 


1 er is a useful member of society. He is an 
elder in the church, an officer in the Sab- 
bath-school, a regular and active attendant 
upon the prayer-meeting and other meetings 
of the church and society, and is, withal, a very 
successful business man. He provides well 
far his family, and orders his household, in all 
respects, with suitable dignity and decorum. 
He is certainly no grumbler, and I doubt if 
his children ever listened to an unkind or 
really impatient word from him. His boys are 
remarkably well fed and well clothed. They 
sit up straight, and appear to pay good atten- 
tion to the sermon every Sunday morning; I 
believe they always learn their Sunday-school 
lesson (I have often heard their mother tell them 
that their father would be greatly displeased 
with them if they did not), and every morning 
and evening are gathered around the family 
altar, and are repeatedly reminded to say their 
prayers when they go to bed. I suppose not 
one of them ever knew in his life what it was 
to be hungry, except the pleasant sensation of 
a wholesome appetite, which never seems to 
forsake, even for the first hour after dinner, a 
healthy boy. Not one of them ever felt the 
sensation of cold, except that comfortable one 
experienced by the well-clad lad on his skates 
or his sled, in the stimulating air of our North- 
ern climate. Yet I protest that Tom neglects 
his family, systematically, habitually—I believe 
wickedly. 

He works hard every working-day, and 
comes home to eat his supper, read his news- 
paper, and go to bed. Ifthe “wee” Jittle one 
creeps timidly to his side and lifts its inquiring 
face to his, he only sees it through long bills 
of debit and credit, or it is shaded to his eyes 
by certain symbols which indicate the “mar- 
gin” on the price of lumber or of coal; and if 
he puts the fairy creature away ever so gently, 
he still does put it away, or calls the nurse to 
care for the child.. Very well; he pays the 
nurse to take care of the child—why shouldn’t 
she do her work? If an older one ventures, 
with an eagerness he can not entirely repress, 
to inquire if he may hope for a new sled soon, 
he is bidden be quiet—his father is tired ; and 
if the more sedate first-born, just entering into 
his studies—those magic portals which lead to 
endless labyrinths of wondrous mystery in 
physics and mathematics—asks an awkward 
question, supposing that one so wise and great 
as Ais father must hold the key which unlocks 
them all, he is directed to ask his teacher, who 





is paid to tell him, and coldly desired to go to 
his mother and see if he can’t learn to speak 
better English. On Sunday, Tom, of course, 
has no time to take these little ones by the hand 
and lead or point them heavenward! He is 
too tired in the morning for early rising. Sat- 
urday is with him the busiest day of the week, 
and of course he comes home later and more 
tired than usual on that night. His breakfast 
eaten, the chapter read, and the prayers ended, 
he must hasten to the Sabbath-school. Church 
duties hold his attention until they are all in 
bed for the night, and he goes to his pillow, not 
half so well acquainted with his own wild, 
ambitious, sturdy Bill as with Bill McGeorge, 
whom he has, in a conscientious discharge of 
his duty, persuaded to join his class in the 
mission Sabbath-school. And my brother Tom 
is no remarkable exception. What is true of 
him in this respect is true of many, very many 
others, as good and no worse than he. 

Of all the blessed opportunities, privileges, 
and responsibilities God vouchsafes to man, 
none is so great and holy, and none so lightly 
assumed and so tampered with, as when one is 
called to be prophet, priest, and king in his 
own household. You, sir, who have invoked 
of high Heaven this grand prerogative, and 
who by Divine favor have been ordained to 
this holy office, accept and hold it, I pray you, 
with clean hands and a pure heart, remem- 
bering that you can find such privileges and 
opportunities to honor God nowhere else. 
Remember, too, that, having invoked and ob- 
tained these opportunities, there is now no mid- 
dle ground. Through you, henceforward—in 
time and in eternity—God is honored or dis- 
honored, and mankind are blessed or cursed. 
I speak not to those who, with perverted tastes 
and low desires, abandon the family hearth to 
seek enjoyment at saloons and club-rooms, but 
to Christian or Christian-like men, who sit, 
night after night, in the midst of your family 
group around the evening lamp, like a night- 
mare, hushing their prattle and their sports, 
that you may have rest and quiet, yet mean- 
ing, in your heart of hearts, to do your best 
for those whom you love with a strength far 
greater than you love your life. I conjure no 
man to do less of church, of Sabbath-school, or 
of mission work. The poor, the sorrowful, the 
lost of this world have claims upon you which, 
as you hope for heaven, you must not slight; 
but do not, I beseech you, earn for your chil- 
dren quite so much money, and come to them, 
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once in a while, able to give them a taste of 
your sympathy, your counsel, your love. Have 
you any idea how hungry they are for this? 
Their appetites may be dormant, never having 
been whetted by the taste; but try them by 
once letting them know the flavor, and it shall 
oe a new rich joy to your own soul. Do not 
be content with saying that your boy knows 
you love him. No doubt he does; but tell him 
so. His heart will rush to yours with quick- 
ened power, and with an eagerness of which 
you little dream will its throbbings answer 
yours. Said a good man, in my hearing, not 
long since: “I do not remember that my father 
played ball with me more than two or three 
times in his life; but those few moments, for- 
gotten by him in an hour, linger fondly in my 
memory still, and cause my heart many a throb 
of exquisite delight, when my mind wanders 
back to boyish sports or boyhood’s home. I 
do not remember that more than once or twice 
he called me to his side, and with his arm about 
me told me that he loved me; but, as my 
hair begins to whiten, I would not exchange 
the memory of those blessed moments for any 
earthly good.” Despise not to win those souls 
so linked to yours, then, by any or all innocent 
arts. Take your children, boys and girls, to 
your confidence ; make them, by word and act, 
familiar with every avenue to your heart; let 
them have no excuse for breathing into any 
ear, of those who have a whit less right than 
you to hear it, the story of their temptations 
and sorrows, their conflicts, their defeats and 
victories. Make them thus acquainted with 
you, and learn to thoroughly know them. 
Study the character of that eldest boy of yours, 
and turn his mind, by gentle leadings, from its 
swift rush down the track it is taking to viler 
things, through the narrow but crowded gate- 
way of dime literature. 

Boys don’t naturally love such things; but 
they do love, and must have, food, excitement, 
stimuli, and they will have it, healthful or un- 
healthful ; and unless you, your son’s appointed 
priest, feed him with milk and honey, your neigh- 
bor will surely press to his lips the sweetened 





poison which will take hold on the issues of his 
life. Oh, give him, I pray you, from the store- 
house of wisdom you have garnered by long 
experience, with a liberal hand, and season it 
with that richest of earthly blessings, a father’s 
love. The memory of a mother’s constant vir- 
tue and unwavering love may win the boy 
back to the paths of rectitude; but a father’s 
steady hand may, if it will, almost always hold 
him and lead him steadily there. It is for you, 
even more than for his mother, to make the 
memory of his earliest home the sweetest, the 
holiest, the happiest of his life. Do you not 
KNOW that, almost inevitably, your son will 
begin life by speaking, thinking, praying, or 
swearing as you do? Bind him, then, to vir- 
tue, to honesty, to truth, by cords which no 
time can sever, which no after-influences can 
break. So win him and hold him, that, as he 
becomes a man like you, it may be his pride 
and glory to be like you, because to him you 
are the illustration and the word of all manli- 
ness and godliness. You tremble as you see 
him coming to man’s estate, and know that 
the way into and along the world, for this dear 
one, must be beset on the right hand and on 
the left, behind and before, with temptation in 
every form and wearing every guise. Against 
this, then, set your example and your teach- 
ing—a shield and a buckler, thickly overlaid 
with gratitude and love. 

Having done this for all your children, you 
will have endowed them with a heritage great- 
er and more precious than silver and gold, and 
houses and lands. Be not over-anxious, either, 
about that other best of gifts, an education in 
schools and colleges for your children. Stir 
up in their willing minds a taste for the hidden 
things of science and literature, and you will 
foster such a hunger and thirst for knowledge, 
that in due time “ they shall be filled.” 

But on the other hand, of this be assured : 
you need not try to ruin your children. Leave 
only the ground unoccupied, and troops of evil 
spirits will march in, to build their fires and 
burn their sacrifices on your neglected family 
altar. Emily Bissell. 


——__+0+—__—_ 


THE MOTHER OF 100,000 CHILDREN ! 
FEW months since a friend of the writer | ments with the perplexed expression of one 


of these paragraphs visited Randall’s 

Island, and was introduced to the retired ma- 
tron of the Child’s Nursery. 

Looking at her visitor intently for a few mo- 





trying to recall some half-forgotten memory, 
she said : “ Any relation to Mr. Robert B—— ?” 

“Oh, yes,” the gentleman replied, “he was 
my grandfather.” “ Well,” she answered, her 
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kindly face lighting up with a smile of wel- 
come, “ your grandfather got me my first place 
when he was Governor of the old City Hospi- 
tal, now well on to seventy years ago! And 
one day when I met him on the stairs, he pat- 
ted me on the head, and said—‘ Jane, thee is 
the smartest little girl I ever saw.’” 

Jane Ley, of whom the above incident is 
told, was born in Caenarvon, Wales, in 1790. 
Her parents, if not of the blood-royal, were at 
least of royal blood in the sense that “ true 
nobility finds its blazon in posterity,” a proud 
conscience and an honest name. 

The father was a well-to-do slate merchant, 
owning vessels for transporting his merchan- 
dise to the coast towns of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and he also owned and kept a 
general commodity store, such as can be seen 
here in country towns, where one may pur- 
chase almost anything, from a sheet of paper 
to a sheet-anchor, or from a pin to a plow- 
share. 

In 1795 they emigrated to this country, and 
the story of their coming was somewhat in 
this wise: The only living son and eldest 
child had a decided penchant for roving, and 
the graceful ships riding at anchor in the har- 
bor, looking, with their reefed sails, like huge 
birds with wings folded down to rest, were a 
source of never-ending delight and attraction 
to the boy, and a ceaseless terror to the mother. 
One Sunday he was missing from his seat at 
church. The parents, wondering at so unusual 
an occurrence, and fearing he was ill, hastened 
home, only to find him gone, and the ship on 
which he had embarked standing out to sea 
with all sails set ! 

The mother fell in a dead swoon at learning 
the fact, and nothing saved her fron? absolute 
madness but the knowledge that a clergyman 
and acquaintance from the same town was also 
on board. 

The first news received, after many months 
of tedious waiting. was that tne son had died 
of yellow fever while the ship was going out 
of New York bay on her return trip. 

Then all wealth was worthless; home ties 
were loosed, and the land of strangers became 
a Mecca unto the bereaved ; for the sorrowing 
mother said, “I must go where my boy is 
buried.” 

So the farms of Griffith were sold under the 
hammer, and with the two remaining children 
(girls) the parents embarked for this country, 
where they both fell victims to yellow fever 
within the year after their arrival, leaving their 
two children orphaned in a strange land. 





Thus it was that, through these seemingly 
remote circumstances, the destitute babes of 
Manhattan Island came to have a second 
mother—better by far, in the majority of cases, 
than the first—and the world a benefactress ; 
for the matron named in the first paragraph, 
and Jane Ley, née Griffith, was the younger of 
these two little orphan girls. 

At ten years of age she was employed in 
the New York Hospital as nurse; and at four- 
teen, so great was her skill and power of com- 
mand, all the worst cases of epidemic fevers 
and insanity were placed under her charge. 
Maniacs whom no woman of the hospital 
dared approach, and before whom strong men 
and doctors trembled, were pinioned by her 
with fearless facility and placed in the strait 
jacket. She tells an amusing story of an im- 
mense and muscular Irishwoman who whiled 
away her frantic hours in smashing things 
generally. One day visitors were going over 
the hospital, and coming upon my luny lady 
in all unconsciousness of her dangerous pro- 
clivities, began talking with her. They were 
soon brought to a realizing sense of the same, 
however, by seeing a heavy chair circling round 
about over their heads, preliminary to the de- 
scending crash! They dodged in all direc- 
tions, each making a bee-line for the door of 
exit, while she, her eyes blazing with madness, 
and still flourishing the uplifted chair as if it 
were so much paper, endeavored to intercept 
them. Just at the critical moment, however, 
this brave little girl of fourteen steps firmly up 
to the side of the maniac, close under her arm, 
and said, looking steadily up into the fierce 
eyes—“ Put that chair down; put it down, I 
say.” The fury died slowly out of the face, 
the powerful muscles relaxed, and setting the 
chair quietly down, this maniac, intent on mur- 
der the moment before, walked meekly away 
to her room, subdued and apparently sane. It 
was this, I think, or some other equally brave 
act, that won the words of praise which lasted 
her a lifetime—* Jane, thee is the smartest little 
girl I ever saw.” 

More fever patients recovered under her care 
than with all the other nurses combined, the 
most violent and dangerous being given im- 
mediately to her charge. Her mode of treat- 
ment might be imitated to very good advan- 
tage, I judge, in some of our modern hospitals. 
It consisted of the utmost cleanliness. Every 
night the patients were sponged over the en- 
tire surface of the body. Three times daily 
their mouths and teeth were thoroughly washed 
with a bit of soft linen and clean cold water; 
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and when sweeping, all the doors and windows 
were opened, and she “ always swept with the 
wind.” For instance, if it blew east, she 
swept east, whether it was toward the window 
or from it; placing thuse patients too ill to be 
removed to another room always behind her, 
that they might not inhale the dust. 

In 1809 she married and left the hospital. 
Soon after her first and only child was born, 
without warning or the slightest preparation, 
the husband was brought home to her one 
Saturday night a corpse! He had left home 
in the morning as well as usual. Some time 
through the day he complained to one of his 
companions of not feeling well, and was ad- 
vised to go into another room and lie down for 
alittle while. Within fifteen minutes thereafter 
his friend and partner went to inquire how he 
felt, and found him lying on the floor dead! 

To relieve her terrible grief, the widow went 
back into the hospital, and took up her old 
work of ministering to others’ ills; and there, 
after a time, in the person of one of her pa- 
tients, she found her second husband. The 
circumstances were as follows: Several men 
were brought in off ship ill with a terrible dis- 
ease from the effects of being unduly delayed 
at sea, and kept on salt and short rations. 
Among them was a fine-looking young man 
of superior address and ability. Some time 
during his convalescence the governors held 
their yearly meeting. The clerk, a dissipated 
fellow, was not to be found, and his report, 
when submitted, proved to be as difficult of 
understanding as he himself when “ half-seas- 
over.” Governors, doctors, and officials alike 
vexed their brain in the useless endeavor to 
comprehend or foot up the accounts. It was 
suggested that Mr. Ley be sent for. He came, 
solved the difficult problem in a twinkling, and 
very soon thereafter was proffered and accepted 
the clerkship, which he retained for many 
years, fulfilling the duties thereof with such 
excellence as to win the admiration of the 
governors and—the love of my model matron. 
In 1822 they were married, both still retaining 
their respective positions in the hospital until 
1832, the summer of which year is known and 
referred to as “ the first cholera season.” 

The few destitute babies of that time were 
received and sheltered at Bellevue; but the 
epidemic raged and spread with such fearful 
rapidity as to necessitate an immediate removal 
of the children from the hospital, both for their 
own safety and to make room for the cholera 
patients. 

Here, then, were two quandaries: first, to get 





a place for the children ; second, to find some 
suitable person to take charge of them. 

There was not much time for deliberation, as 
every hour brought fresh reports of how the 
contagion was spreading and increasing; so 
they hastily decided upon a small farm-house 
on Long Island, known thenceforth as the 
Long Island Farm. Thus the first difficulty 
was partially solved ; but the second—where to 
turn for a matron, was not so easy of solution. 

Of course everybody interested thought at 
once of Mrs. Ley, and each one also felt that 
the disastrous effect of her loss to the cholera 
patients would be equal to the children’s gain ; 
but the cause of the babies triumphed, and she 
was persuaded to go down with them and 
remain for a limited time. 

Her own account of her arrival there with 
thirty or forty children, some in arms, was 
extremely ludicrous. Every one of them was 
suffering from ophthalmia, some to so great an 
extent as to induce an involuntary opening of 
the mouth whenever an attempt was made to 
open the eyes. The house was entirely unfur- 
nished, and nothing was taken for conveniences 
of cooking, eating, or sleeping, save the few 
things thought of and snatched up in the mo- 
ment of hurried departure; and for a long time 
after their arrival she was obliged to make up 
beds on the floor, and so close that she was 
compelled to step over each one in her rounds 
to see that they were comfortably “ tucked in.” 

It was somewhat wonderful that every one 
of these children recovered entirely under her 
care, and grew to be useful and respectable 
citizens, and all at some time in subsequent 
years returned to visit her, bringing with them 
wife or husband and children, and, later, grand- 
children. 

She had one wight there called “ Butcher,” 
so named by the other children from the fact 
of his “speaking a piece” in which that char- 
acter was represented. He was an uncom- 
monly bright boy with a large head and a sore 
one—so sore, so uniformly sore, that all the 
hair which had not fallen off had to be shaved 
off. This she did most effectually, improvised 
a salve, smeared his head, wrapped it in linen, 
drew over that a dried bladder, and again a 
close-fitting linen nightcap with long strings 
brought round and tied in a bow over the 
forehead, and in that grotesque head-gear he 
bobbed around among the other children for 
months. He had no relatives apparently, ex- 
cept an elder brother, who placed him there. 

A short time since a knock was heard on the 
door of her private room, and in response to 
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her cheery “Come in,” there entered a man, 
tall, handsome, imposing, and elegantly dressed. 
Taking both her hands in his own, he said, 
“You have forgotten me?” “No,” she re- 
plied, “I never knew you, that I remem- 
ber.” “Why,” said he, “don’t you remember 
“* Butcher?’” 

Laughing heartily when telling this, she said 
her first thought was his night-capped head by 
which she was wont to find him, and her next 
words were, “ Well, Phil, how is the head?” 
Lightly running his fingers through his hair, 
he made answer, “It won’t grow on some 
spots yet.” 

After this bit of jocularity they sat down for 
a good long visit and talk, he telling her all of 
his eventful history since leaving her—how he 
went West, followed her precepts of honesty 





and industry, made himself a home, married, 
grew rich, and was finally elected representa- 
tive from his adopted State; that as soon as his 
duties would permit he had hurried on from 
Washington to visit her, as he would have 
hastened to a mother; indeed, he could realize 
no difference between the love and reverence 
felt for her and that which he might have had 
for an own mother. 

And this is not an isolated case; for although 
neither representatives nor senators, yet there 
are some half dozen other men, occupying high 
social and official positions, who owe their safe 
transit through all the ills of babyhood and 
boyhood to her care. Of these and other in- 
teresting facts pertaining to this wonderful 
mother, the conclusion of this sketeh will 
treat. Mrs. 8. F. Norton. 


++. 


MY NEIGHBORS. 


— years ago I occupied an office in the 
second story of an old building in Boston. 

The house was originally intended for a 
dwelling, and as such had been occupied many 
years previous, ere this street had become one 
of the avenues to the temple of Mammon. 

I sometimes used to amuse myself, when 
seated in my arm-chair in meditative mood, 
with speculations on the former character of 
the house, and with a feather from the wing of 
fancy I would brush away the signs—those 
lichens that in a commercial atmosphere attach 
themselves to the front of buildings—and then 
after exorcising the spirit of traffic, the house 
would be peopled with tenants of my own 
selection. 

Then were the murky old apartments fur- 
nished again with comforts and elegances; pic- 
tures shone upon the walls, and mirrors reflect- 
ed faces as fair as those which had turned to 
dust years ago. At such times I seemed to be 
the only invisible presence, and I came and 
went unnoticed; I beheld greetings and part- 
ings, merry-makings and love-makings, and all 
that goes to make up human life. 

I saw anxious expectation and watching for 
some one who was to arrive, and by-and-by the 
son or brother returned from a long voyage. 

Great sea-chests were tumbled into the entry, 
and soon after all the mantlepieces broke out 
in eruptions of queer shells. In the depth of 
the silent night I looked into a chamber where 
a lamp burned dimly in a recess, and saw weary 
watchers bending over a bedside; and one 





said, “Poor fellow! he has gone on his last 
voyage.” “Yes,” said the other, looking at 
his watch, “he went out with the ebb;” and 
then he left the room, and I could hear him 
knock softly at the doors of other chambers, 
and there were whispered words, and sobbings, 
and lights borne to and fro, until morning. 

Again, it is a rainy afternoon, and children 
are playing in the attic over my head. “ Hide- 
and-seek” is the game, and a curly-headed 
urchin is “blinding,” while his companions 
secrete themselves. Whoop! Now the little 
feet patter over the floor—nearer, nearer they 
come—pshaw ! it’s only a rat in the ceiling, 
and my dream is ended. 

One of my windows commanded a view of 
an uninteresting yard in the rear of the build- 
ing; and at first I marveled greatly at the 
number of old signs it contained, an assortment 
representing nearly every branch of commerce ; 
but the matter was cleared up when I learned 
that this building was notorious for the num- 
ber of failures that had occurred there. 

Once or twice, also, I took a peep into the 
cellar when it was open, and I saw it nearly 
filled with old counters and shelves, and all sorts 
of disrupted fixtures, in all stages of dilapida- 
tion; and as I contemplated these sad tokens, 
I thought of Christian’s finding the giant’s cave 
with the bones of pilgrims scattered about the 
mouth of it, and I regarded these relics of vic- 
tims to giant Debt with very solemn feelings. 

When I first became a tenant on the prem- 
ises, the room opposite mine, on the same floor, 
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was occupied by J. Bilks, merchant tailor; 
and as I am a neighborly sort of person, I soon 
after made an excuse to drop ir. Iam sorry 
to say there was nothing in the appearance of 
Bilks or his shop at all calculated to sustain 
his reputation as merchant and tailor. He was 
a slovenly-looking man, with coarse features, 
and black haircut very short. But he received 
me courteously ; and in the course of conversa- 
tion, alluding to the barren aspect’of his shop, 
he attributed the absence of stock to activity 
of business—a statement not very well support- 
ed by the appearance of two or three garments, 
rather ostentatiously displayed, which I took 
to be misfits belonging to an earlier period in 
his mercantile career. He also spoke of the 
untidy appearance of things generally, and ex- 
cused it by saying it was so difficult to hire a 
boy that would suit him. On this point I must 
say that Bilks was guilty of a little false color- 
ing ; for the truth is, the dissatisfaction was on 
the other side; as he had a treacherous mem- 
ory in regard to moneys payable—an eccen- 
tricity that was manifested on all occasions 
where he stood in the relation of debtor, and 
one often animadverted upon by his enemies. 

On this account Bilks was rather unpopular ; 
and indeed it is said he once admitted as much 
himself in a circle of friends, adding, however, 
that he did not consider himself the worst man 
in the world, as he had never been guilty of 
any atrocious crimes, such as committing a mur- 
der or cheating the printer, and consequently 
he thought himself a long march from perdi- 
tion. My neighbor kept up his farce of busi- 
ness until a quarter’s rent became due, and 
then—he disappeared. 

The shop remained closed for a week or two, 
and I saw a great many errand-boys come and 
try the door; and about the entrance to that 
temple of fashion there were to be seen many 
short inscriptions, such as “ Failed,” “‘ Bust up,” 
“ Bilks is a sucker,” etc. The door was also 
decorated with a number of off-hand sketches of 
Bilks drawn from memory, with a trifle of ex- 
aggeration about the nose, and accompanied by 
the rare embellishment of a pipe in the mouth. 

At length one day I saw the landlord, who 
occupied the lower store, coming up stairs with 
a bunch of keys and a small boy, and in a short 
time the tailor’s door was thrown open, and his 
furniture, consisting of two rickety chairs and 
an old hat half filled with ashes (an elegant 
conception of Bilks’ for a spittoon), was dragged 
out, hustled down stairs, and kicked into the 
cellar, and a placard informed the public that 
the apartment was to let. 





“What have we here—a man ora fish?” I 
soliloquized, as one morning I stood before a 
showgase, suspended at the lower door, con- 
taining a large stuffed monkey, and bearing a 
card attached, with the inscription, “T. Hun- 
ter, Taxidermist.” At first I was at a loss to 
determine whether the figure in the case was 
Mr. Hunter, whom some affectionate friend had 
embalmed with pious care, or whether the pos- 
sessor of that name had taken the room vacated 
by Bilks; but I finally chose the latter suppo- 
sition. 

My first impression of Mr. Hunter, when he 
came into my office a few days afterward, was 
not a favorable one, as he had an awkward 
habit of carrying one eye very much askance, 
a proceeding contrary to all rules of propriety. 
He was attended also by a highly prejudicial 
odor, which is a natural concomitant of the 
vocation in which he was engaged. However, 
Mr. Hunter proved to be an exemplary neigh- 
bor, and I called on him a number of times; 
but the eccentricity in his visual orbs always 
distressed me; and something that appeared 
odd was, that his greatest treasure consisted of 
a hatful of these indispensable organs, which he 
was fond of showing me, although it afforded 
me no pleasure to be ogled by half a peck of 
eyes, even if they were only glass ones. On 
this account perhaps it is that I always asso- 
ciate him in my mind with Coppelius, in one 
of Hoffman’s stories; and whenever I think 
of him I seem to hear that fiend crying out, 
“Eyes here—eyes !” 

After a few weeks Mr. Hunter began to ap- 
pear discontented, and to complain of a lack 
of business; and when once I brought forth a 
poor joke, by suggesting that perhaps the pet 
canaries and favorite tom-cats found it more 
conducive to their happiness to stuff their own 
skins, he received it in such a dismal manner 
that it was strangled at the birth. From the 
symptoms of his case it was easy to foresee the 
result; and hence I was not surprised at see- 
ing his room empty one morning, he having, 
for private reasons, removed his property the 
night previous. 

A few days after this exodus, I learned that 
the room had been hired by a man who was 
about to start a newspaper, and in consequence 
I indulged in many pleasing anticipations; for 
I have a predilection for newspapers, and a 
great veneration for the editorial character, and 
I esteem it a privilege to be admitted to the 
“sanctum,” although I make it a point never 
to protract my visits beyond the duration of 
half an hour, and to religiously abstain from 
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meddling with exchanges. But for lively ap- 
preciation of fun and good fellowship gener- 
ally, commend me to a whole-souled, genial 
editor. In this instance, however, I had built 
my house on sand; for although all the para- 
phernalia of a printing-office was brought up 
stairs, and I had an interview with the editor— 
who informed me that the paper was to advo- 
cate “ Woman’s rights,” under the title of “ The 
Amazon”—yet it pains me to add that this 
meritorious journal never appeared. I appre- 
hend that the immediate cause of its non- 
appearance is found in the fact of the editor’s 
wife eloping with a quack-doctor about that 
time—a circumstance which tended to modify 
his opinion on the great question of female 
claim to the corduroys.. As he never made 
his appearance afterward, his subsequent fate 





is involved in mystery; but I saw his cases, 
stands, etc., decently interred in the cellar. 
The next occupants of the room were two 
young men who compounded horse medicines ; 
but from the evidence of my ears I am con- 
vinced that the greater portion of their time 
was set apart for the practice of songs in two 
parts. Their stay was limited, as they only 
hired by the week; and it is my impression 
that they took their departure in consequence 
of some law proceedings on the part of the 
landlord. They left no property behind them, 
if I may except a broken bottle and a nauseous 
effluvia, which latter had its origin in the drugs 
used in their prescriptions, and for a time it 
threatened to become a permanency, but was 
at last got under by a thorough course of venti- 
lation. Periwinkle. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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PERSONAL HYGIENE. 


T a certain medical institution where I once 

spent some months, the attendants were by 

a wag classed as Humbugs, Humbuggers, and 
Humbugged. 

Whether or no we accept the above criti- 
cism as to classes of men, I think none of us 
can deny that every man is more or less a 
medicine. 

We find among men Sedatives, Stimulants, 
Irritants, Excitants, and Tonics. 

The Sedatives, though a useful, are but a 
small class, for there are but few people who 
exercise a calming, quieting influence over us. 
Life at present is one vast bustle. All is hurry 
and rush, as though the earth were a railroad 
depot from which the only train was about to 
start. Every man wants to be foremost in 
business; every woman wishes to excel her 
neighbor in dress or living. This turmoil of 
the world, this hurry and bustle of men for 
riches, the obstacles and opposition that con- 
stantly assail us in our plans, agitate the spirits 
and make needed some quieting influence. 

Sedative men are not negative men; they 
are not men too idle to work, too lazy to pos- 
sess an opinion; they are pre-eminently posi- 
tive (though not aggressive) men. They are 
men of ideas, men of hope, men of eminent 
truthfulness, men who both by nature and 
grace possess a belief in an overruling Power 
that out from chaos brings order, that from 
misery evokes happiness. If they have not 
wealth, they possess what is of far greater value 





—contentment. Sedative men tranquilize the 
passions of those they meet, disarm anger, and 
bring the spirit into a meeker frame. The 
afflictions of the world are:through them made 
to seem less; even martyrdom looks bearable, 
and ordinary trials of no moment. We go out 
from such contact happier, if not better, men. 

Equally necessary to the world is the Stimu- 
lant. His ministry is opposite to that of the 
Sedative. He imparts vigor to the languid, in- 
fuses energy into the discouraged, implants 
desires in the heart, and lifts the despairing 
into renewed action. Such as he is he causes 
others to become, for through life what we 
have we impart to others. Languor is not 
alone of the body; it is a disease of the soul. 
Desires goad the soul to action ; needs compel 
work—needs within as well as needs without, 
for the soul is the true man. Over-action or 
constant failure at times induces despair, and 
then is needed the ministry of the Stimulant. 

The Irritant and the Excitant, at first 
glance, seem alike, yet no two medicines are 
more diverse in action than they. Excite- 
ment, in its first effect, is pleasant, and to a cer- 
tain degree beneficial, but Irritation never. Ir- 
ritants jar the soul, unwind the normal tension 
of the spirit, render the muscles flaccid and the 
nerves quivering, place in antipodal discord 
every spiritual fiber, and bring about an ir- 
remedial injury. 

There are persons—many, too—who delight 
to use this Cantharidal power. They hector, 
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and vex, and plague old and young whom they 
can, and demoniacally laugh at their victim’s 
discomfort. 

The Irritant himself either belongs to the 
very thin-skinned or the very thick-skinned 
class of beings. If to the former, no reply can 
be made, as he so easily flies into a passion, 
and in his reckless anger so doubly strings. If 
to the latter, sarcasm, innuendo, or wrath as 
equally fail of affecting him, as a bullet fails of 
piercing the hide of a rhinoceros. 

The Sedative, the Stimulant, and the Ex- 
citant each have their use; but the Irritant, 
who is generally a near relative to his victim, 
is not only an unnecessary, but a positively in- 
jurious, medicine. At his approach, his accus- 
tomed victim vainly looks about with a pre- 
liminary wonder as to what now is to be the 
subject of faulty comment. The subject and 
the occasion are both speedily found. If the 
doors are open, they should be shut; if shut, 
they ought to be open. If the victim is read- 
ing, he is reading always; if by the fire, that 
is forever his place. If he proposes a ride this 
morning, the afternoon is substituted, or to- 
morrow, or next week—anything in order to op- 
pose and irritate. Ifthe victim admires green, 
blue is brought up for his commendation. If 
he thinks it will rain, the Irritant wonders at his 
folly, as the sun is certain to shine. If he 
speaks of the pleasant day, the air is raw, the 
ground is damp, or clouds betoken a storm. 
Escape him you can not, because wherever 
you are, or however you think, he is, or thinks, 
just contrary to you. You do something. 
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What for? You do nothing. Why don’t you? 
You have something. Why have you? You 
have nothing. Why haven't you? 

The Irritant destroys) The Excitant 
makes you the Expectant. Hope is his chief 
characteristic. Hope gives vigor, and you 
gain energy from him. Some remote end is 
brought close before your mental vision. Hap- 
piness springs up in your heart, and if the in- 
fluence of the Excitant is not as permanent 
as that of the Stimulant, it is of the same gene- 
ral beneficial character, and should be placed 
among the desirable qualities of mankind. 

Few people are Tonics; of these few, more 
are women than men. There are trials where 
Sedatives, Stimulants, and Excitants are of 
no avail. Tonics increase endurance. Life is 
no holiday dream that the awakening morrow 
scatters. Life is endurance. Without strength 
great trials can not be borne, and borne they 
must be by all. To many a child the mother 
is the Tonic that keeps him from bad company, 
that sustains him through discouragements, 
and points him to a bright future. 

We may look at the diseases of the body and 
their remedies, and find in them the prototypes 
of the soul, its diseases and its remedies. 

To sustain is life’s great effort. For this we 
educate the child; for this we teach the man ; 
for this is preached every sermon, and even for 
this came the Gospel itself. We pray ever for 
strength. Temptations assail us, crosses are 
before us, trials await us, but if we have Tonic 
power we bear them all. 
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TO DAHOMEY AND BACK.—No. IL 


HE city of Abomey was almost a myth to 
the civilized world until the year 1724, 
when the then reigning king of Dahomey, run- 
ning south on a war expedition, conquered the 
kingdom of Ardrah, and in one of its principal 
cities, near the coast, made prisoner of a Mr. 
Bullfinch Lamb, an Englishman, and the agent 
of the English African Company, whom he 
carried to Abomey and treated with great kind- 
ness and attention, but refused him liberty. 
He was the first white man they had ever seen, 
and the king kept him pretty much as one 
would keep a pet dog or monkey. Mr. Lamb 
remained some months in Abomey, correspond- 
ing with his friends, and was finally liberated. 
This was the first opening of trade with Daho- 
mey. Since this it has been the policy of the 





kings to keep on good terms with white men, 
as they find an easy market for their slaves. 

The kingdom of Dahomey was originally 
founded by Too-coo-doo-noo about three hun- 
dred years ago, and has remained under the 
same dynasty to the present time, when it ac- 
knowledges Bad-ja-hunz, the son of Gezo, for 
its king. At the time of its foundation it was 
confined to very narrow limits; but by con- 
quest it has spread from north to south until 
it is 200 miles in extent, and from east to west 
180 miles. Its population is about 200,000, of 
which 20,000 are free, the balance slaves. 

Within an hour the sticks returned with or- 
ders for our immediate admission to the city, 
and in another hour we entered by the southern 
gate into the city of the King of Kings. 
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I looked about as we marched up the street, 
accompanied by almost the entire population 
of the city in every variety of costume and no 
costume, expecting to see shops and bazars 
teeming with Oriental magnificence, and a pop- 
ulace clothed in gay silks and barbaric jewels; 
but nothing met my eyes but semi-nudity, and 
rows upon rows of squalid huts, piles upon 
piles of bamboo, log, and mud erections. Oc- 
casionally some house, with a claim to notice 
by comparison, would be pointed at as the 
dwelling of some minister of state or some rich 
man; but the stores sadly lacked magnificence. 
There were gaudy cloths displayed, matting 
from the cocoa-nut palm fiber, woven with 
great beauty. There was rum and tobacco, 
gunpowder, and British muskets warranted to 
burst. There was fruit, meat, and vegetables 
in abundance, and water for sale at two strings 
of cowries per measure holding a little more 
than a gallon. A string of cowries is forty, and 
is worth two cents our money; and in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of water, every drop 
having to be brought about five miles by wo- 
men, it is used only as a rarity, even milk being 
cheaper. To understand this value, it is only 
necessary to say that the wages of a working- 
man at Abomey rate at two strings of cowries 
per day, or four cents our currency. 

The host to whom we were assigned by 
order of the king was called Ah-dah-ree-see, 
and one of the richest men of the kingdom. 
He was a good-looking, white-headed negro, 
about sixty, very courteous and quiet, with all 
the characteristics of an oily Yankee lawyer. 
He owned numerous houses in Abomey and 
farms about it, and called seven hundred slaves 
and as many head of cattle his property. He 
had eight wives, and was looking for the ninth, 
and his children might have been picked up 
blindfold in any street of the town. 

The first delicate attention paid me by Ah- 
dah-ree-see was the presentation of two damsels 
of tender age to act as my valets—a present 
which I deputed to the Duke. My room was 
@ spacious apartment, the walls of which were 
of unburnt brick, well smoothed inside, and 
floored with tiles of various colors. The furni- 
ture was of bamboo, and the couch, which was 
eight feet square, covered with beautifully- 
woven mats, gay in color and delicate in fabric ; 
the cushions were stuffed with the same mate- 
rial, the cocoa-nut fiber; the seats of a quaint 
construction, made like a hollow box, the up- 
per end of which was concave for a seat, and 
the feet raised from the ground on a protruding 
step; there were tables of bamboo and a chest 





of the same, beautifully stained ; the ornaments 
were vases of pottery, native made, and ap- 
proaching to the Etruscan in style, the manu- 
facture of which is a royal monopoly; a wash- 
basin of knitted straw, water-tight, completed 
the furniture of the room. 

I had scarce completed my toilet when a 
message came from the king that we were to 
eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow he 
would see us; therefore I had the balance of 
the day for sight-seeing, which was spent by 
summoning our bearers and examining the 
town. Through the streets we went attended 
by some thousands of the citizens, viewing 
every conjecturable style of hovel, some all 
open to the street exposing the domestic econ- 
omy within; some without door or window, 
leaving it necessary for the inmates to make 
ingress and egress through the chimney ; some 
elevated upon piles a story from the street; 
while others aspired to the dignity of a tower 
with a banner flying from the top. The streets 
were filled with turkey-buzzards, who disputed 
their bones with mangy, masterless curs that 
sneaked in and out of everywhere. We went 
to the market, a clean-kept shed, where all the 
gastronomic delicacies of Dahomey were ex- 
hibited: lean, stringy meat, sold by measure; 
antelopes and monkeys, skinned and dressed 
with the beauty of first-class butchery; the 
iguana, wild-hog, and porcupine; vegetables of 
every variety, especially tomato, a household 
article for centuries with the Dahomians; and 
every kind of fruit in profusion. <A string of 
cowries, two cents, would purchase the choicest 
four pines, or a peck of the pawpaw apple, 
the sour-sap or grapes, or as many mangoes or 
cream-fruit as the buyer chose to carry away. 
Palm-wine was sold by the calabash at about 
three cents per measure of over a gallon—a 
liquor which, though forbidden by their law 
to be drunk, is consumed in large quantities. 
The edicts against drunkenness in Dahomey 
are very severe, the king instantly dismissing, 
which is equivalent to enslaving, any one from 
his service who is guilty. That a good moral 
may be taught, his majesty keeps a drunkard, 
who on all days of festival serves as “a fright- 
ful example,” being fed almost entirely on 
liquor and only allowed food enough to keep 
him alive, and in that state is paraded before 
the people. Whether this exhibition has a 
good moral effect I can not say ;" but the fact is 
that drunkenness is a rare vice, and notwith- 
standing the plenitude of liquor, seldom seen. 

With this cheapness of food it is plain that 
the laborer, notwithstanding his low wages 
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can provide himself with the luxuries of the 
land. A chunk of kan-kee, a dab of the pro- 
duce of the butter-tree, a handful of fruit, and 
a glass of rum, and he is fed like a prince. 

The greatest difficulty we found in seeing 
the city was the people, who followed us in 
thousands, a difficulty that upon being men- 
tioned to our host, was rectified in our walks 
of after-days by a royal command, and wher- 
ever we went the people scampered from us 
as though we were a pestilence. There was 
nothing strange to the Abomians in such an 
edict, as there is a standing one as concerns 
the king’s wives. Wherever the ladies go, 
they are preceded by a eunuch who rings a 
bell. At its sound, every man, no matter what 
his rank, must scamper and hide himself,— 
he must not be seen by or see the ladies of the 
harem. 

The next day we received the messengers 
who were to escort us before the king, four 
sticks, but without vehicles or even pole slings: 
we were to walk into the presence of the great 
est monarch on earth. With slow and solemn 
steps the procession set out, headed by Bohz- 
reh, a serious old fellow, governor of the city 
of Abomey, and after a walk of quarter of an 
hour we arrived at the gates of the palace, 
where a sentinel was passing to and fro, pick- 
ing up a stone from the right side of the gate, 
and carrying it to the left, to mark time, this 
being the ancient and reliable way of keeping 
the time in the kingdom of Dahomey. When 
the heap of stones was exhausted he struck a 
gong, the sound of which was returned from 
the inside, and a record of it made. 

The palace of Dan-ge-la-cor-dah is a struc- 
ture guiltless of architecture, built of unburned 
brick, and thatched with straw. The main 
building is an L shape, and extends over about 
four hundred feet of ground. Within the 
palace inclosure, where all the customs and 
reviews are held, several lesser houses are 
built, each and ail, as well as the main one, 
being decorated with human skulls of every 
conceivable style, and displayed at every point. 

In afew moments we stood in the presence 
of the king, whose coming was announced by 
the cry of the heralds, “ Ah-Haussoo-lae-beh- 
Haussoo!” “Oh, king of kings!” and his 
majesty swept in to a flourish of tom-toms 
and a firing of muskets. He was a bright- 
looking, gentlemanly negro of about forty, his 
hair just beginning to streak with gray, and a 
look that made it hard for me to persuade 
myself that the man who stood before me was 
esteemed the most bloodthirsty of despots, 





one who valued the lives in his hands at less 
than a dog’s purchase. He was clad in a blue 
silk skirt, reaching to the knee, and spangled 
with silver stars, crescents, and triangles. A 
light cloak of purple damask hung over his 
shoulders, and a broad-rimmed hat with plumes 
of ostrich feathers was upon his head. San- 
dals protected his feet, and gold rings, anklets, 
and bracelets of heavy weight completed his 
toilet. He waved his hand for us to be seated, 
and the ko-ton was dispensed with. With 
the aid of the Duke and a Portuguese mulatto, 
an attache of the king, we got along tolerably 
in interpretation, the king asking many ques- 
tions about America, in a knowledge of which 
he seemed entirely at sea, and rather indisposed 
to believe the truth when it was told him. 
After a long talk lunch was served, a meal 
that spoke well for his cooks, and their attempt 
to serve us with English dishes and wines. 
Champagne and sherry especially wet served 
in great profusion and of fine quality.. The 
king closed this interview by shaking hands 
with us, and committing us to the care of his 
brother, Ah-bo-peh, and several other digni- 
taries, with injunctions that we were to be 
shown all the sights, and promising that at an 
early day he would hold a review and make a 
general féte in our honor. 

The next few days were passed in seeing 
Abomey and its environs. The first visit was 
to the wealth of his majesty. The treasury was 
a long building attached to the palace, made 
safe by massive doors of wood and guarded by 
sentinels. Had the whole earth been ran- 
sacked for rubbish, I feel sure that no greater 
mess could have been brought together. Of 
gold anc silver there was little, but of every 
conceivable article made by every nation there 
was aspecimen. The first article that struck 
my attention was the model of a vessel of war, 
about twenty feet in length, of European make. 
There were French clocks and Yankee clocks, 
of which they had not the slightest idea of the 
use. There were pieces of mahogany and 
rosewood furniture, a piano, chandeliers, trunks, 
liquor cases, boxes of every kind and wash- 
tubs. There were parasols, washbasins, pots- 
de-chambre, coffee pots, jugs, cake baskets, bits 
of china, stuffed birds, an English barouche, 
and a four-post mahogany bedstead. It would 
be hard to tell what there was not, for the as- 
sortment comprised everything. My attention 
was more especially drawn to those articles 
appertaining to the Dahomian nationality, the 
first of which was the king’s throne, a hollow 
square box, five feet in height, with a crescent- 
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shaped seat hollowed out at the top, and a step 
for the feet. It was adorned with skulls, three 
on back and front, and one on each side, once 
the property of Ardrah princes, who fell before 
the victorious arms of the former kings of 
Dahomey. There were numberless baskets, 
resembling in shape a butcher’s tray, filled 
with skulls, each of which once belonged to a 
person of high rank, high enough to be thought 
worthy of having their skull so preserved. 
There were state parasols decked with the 
same recherché style of ornament, staves of 
office, and war clubs of every degree, all tipped 
off with a well-polished skull, and glistening 
in tempting array. There were the great war 





drums, and the little war drums, the first hand- 
somely decorated with four-and-twenty grin- 
ning heads; and conspicuous above all the rest 
was the national banner of Dahomey, a white 
flag, bearing the figures of a man with a raised 
sword in one hand, a decapitated head in the 
other, and a prostrate, headless figure at his 
feet. 

Every year, early in June, it is the custom 
of the king to parade all this wealth before his 
subjects; a procession of slaves, each bearing a 
single article, files out from the building, makes 
the circuit of the city, and returns with its 
burden to its place, there to leave it until the 
following year. J. W. Watson. 


VIOLETS. 


Vrotezt, kind violet, 
Oh, hear my heart-tuned lay! 
Go tell my dear one, pray, 
That every night and day 
Some new delight I know. 
Violet, fresh violet, 
Thon art his darling flower! 
Say his entrancing power 
With glory gilds each hour, 
And sets my soul aglow. 


Violet, pale violet, 
A dream of olden time, 
Of chivalry sublime, 
When Cupid in his prime 
Enticed young hearts away. 
Violet, pure violet, 
My lover’s presence brings ; 
O’er grief enchantment flings, 
And up again there springs 
Some tiny bud or spray. 


Violet, faint violet, 
Within my drooping heart, 
For love will noé depart, 
And his unerring dart 
Must soon my wounds betray. 
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Violet, soft violet, 
Whose gold-brown eyes but laughed, 
When shivering at the shaft 
The blow I sought to stay ? 


Violet, wee violet, 
There's no one in the land 
Hath such a kingly hand ; 

It seems with incense fanned, 
To odorize the air. 

Violet, sweet violet, 
There's none hath such an eye! 
*Tis soft as elfin sigh ; 

Yet scorn-gleams in it lie, 
To bid a world beware. 


Violet, fringed violet, 
There’s none hath such a ferm, 
Such noble soul and warm, 
However dark the storm 

Of sullen fate hath been. 

Violet, chaste violet, 
Forget not thou to breathe 
My love to him! Then wreathe 
A garland! Bid him sheathe 

And guard my heart within. 
Celia Logan Kellogg. 





Tr 


WHICH WAY DOES THE WIND BLOW? 


To him who lives for self, 
From birth unto his death, 

The wind it cometh from the East, 
And with a frozen breath. 


To him who lives for man, 
Humanity his part, 


It is as though the gentle South 
Bore fragrance to his heart. 


To him who lives for God, 
Eternal source of love, 
His heart and soul will surely feel 
The calm that reigns above. 
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EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


“ Beautiful Snow,” etc. 

A RECENT report of the suicide of Maj. Wm. 
A. H. Sigourney, who, according to the papers, 
shot himself through the head, and was buried 
in Greenwood, has revived the discussion of the 
authorship of the popular poem, “ Beautiful 
Snow.” As most of our readers are aware, 
the chief contestants for this honor have been 
Mr. J. W. Watson and Maj. Sigourney, both 
of whom have been frequent contributors to 
our magazine. We have taken very little 
pains to investigate the claims of either of 
these gentlemen, and even if we had, we have 
no assurance that the matter would have been 
satisfactorily established. We know of no less 
than three literary men and poets who have 
for a time given themselves up to the subject, 
all of whom have been driven across their own 
track several times, and have finally concluded 
that the ways of poets and stray poems are 
past finding out. The many curious develop- 
ments in this direction which have come to 
public notice within the past few years afford 
a perplexing study to psychologists, and are 
not without interest to the general reader. It 
seems hard that after going through the agony 
of inspiration or incubation, or whatever pre- 
liminary exercise is necessary in the production 
of a genuine poem, the “ real, original” author 
should next have to wrangle and fight for the 
privilege of acknowledged paternity. Solomon 
found it an easy matter to settle a somewhat 
similar controversy ; but there are no Solomons 
in these days, if indeed there be any children 
of poet’s brains who could be injured by the 
segregating process. 

The court of Public Opinion may be just, 
complete in its jurisdiction, and final in its 
decisions, but it is a tedious court in which 
to try a case. Some authors have found it so, 
and not having the patience to wait, have 
appealed directly to the established tribunals ; 
but whether the result has been any more sat- 
isfactory, we have no means of knowing. 

We believe it to be generally conceded that 
William Allen Butler wrote “ Nothing to Wear,” 
and that Wm. Oland Bourne, and not Miles 
O'Reilly, nor yet Horace Greeley, asked some- 
body to “ tear down that flaunting lie.” Wheth- 
er Mr. Ball, of New Jersey, or Mrs. Akers, of 
some other country, first sung “ Rock Me to 
Sleep, Mother,” tons of paper and gallons of 
ink have not sufficed to settle in the public 
consciousness. 

Without doubt, somebody wrote “ Beautiful 





Snow;” and although at least a dozen persons 
claim the honor, the probabilities are that but 
one had a hand init. Mr. Sigourney says, “ It 
is I;” Mr. J. W. Watson says, “It is I, and I 
will defend my claim to the law’s extent.” 
Others claim it for our old Buffalo friend, 
Hen Faxon, whose quiet grave was discovered, 
just after the war, upon a Southern battle-field. 
Mr. Watson has given the poem a durable form 
by publishing it in a recent collection of his 
own poems, and proposes to substantiate his 
right in a civil suit against the publishers of 
the Galazy, who permitted some friend of Mr. 
Sigourney to present his—Mr. Sigourney’s— 
credentials in the March number of that 
sprightly magazine. 

If Mr. Sigourney has really made way with 
himself, as has been reported, thus appealing 
to a higher court, it may be well for Mr. Wat- 
son to rest in his prosecution, trusting to time 
and his own future endeavors to put the mat- 
ter right. We have published several of Mr. 
Sigourney’s poems, and have received several 
others that we did not publish. None of them 
—we are free to say—bear internal evidence 
that they were written by the author of “ Beau- 
tiful Snow.” The following complaint, which 
was sent to be read at the recent annual Press 
Banquet, will afford ready means of judgment 
on this point, if, indeed, it does not settle the 
probability of the suicide. All we choose to 
say in the premises is, that if these lines and 
“ Beautiful Snow” were written by the same 
person, it affords the strongest proof we have 
yet seen that “poets are born, not made;” 
and is another illustration of the truth of the 
common saying, that “lightning never strikes 
twice in a place.” 


“Tis done! I felt it long ago, 
And felt that all would yet be blighted, 
That all my fond desires would end in woe, 
And ne’er again by Fame’s bright spark be lighted. 


I felt it in my soul, and in my dreams 
The spirits told me all my hopes were vain, 

That life’s sweet rills and murmuring etreams 
Would never quench my heart’s deep thirst again, 


Then came the gloom—my aching heart’s foreboding, 
Like fading leaves, or birds on drooping wing, 
And dreary winter's chilly hand unloading 
All the joy that I was hoping Fame would bring. 


And yet, alas! on Lethe’s cloudy shore 

I see the wreck of all that heaven or earth bestows, 
The pearly tears,—the happy days of yore, 

Like evil omens on the cheek of earthly woes! 


And now in darkness I’m wandering alone, 
No soothing hand rests on my aching head, 
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And Fame’s lost voice seems like a spirit-tone 
That brings a sighing memory from the dead! 
Tl be resigned! for tears can ne’er efface, 
Nor life’s dark hour my dying hopes redeem ; 
Bat guardian spirits through the gloom will trace 
The lines that mark my life’s unhappy dream. 


But History and Poetry require that, in order to 
achieve true immortality, one must die in the per- 
formance of his immortal deed. Should he live through 
it, envy and detraction will rob him of his glory, and a 
host of rivals will be found, and the Poet's individual 
immortality will be lost in the crowd. 

Wm. A. H. Sigourney.” 
The Journalism of the Future. 

Tue New York World has a theory touching 
the future of journalism which, for the good of 
the race and the honor of a profession which 
we admire at a distance, we are happy to say 
we can see no reason for adopting. The fol- 
lowing extract states the ,case briefly and dis- 
tinctly : 

“The journals of the future will be of two 
sorts—a journal for the few and a journal for 
the many. The former will be decorous and 
dear; there is reason to fear that the latter 
will be cheap and nasty. The one may be a 
paper ‘ written by gentlemen for gentlemen ;’ 
the other by blackguards for blackguards.” 


It would seem a dreary look-out for the 
ardent and conscientious young men of the 
day who are having their eye’ upon a journal- 
istic life to take either horn of this dilemma, 
for although there should be nothing objection- 
able in “ gentlemen” publishing newspapers 


for “gentlemen” to read, and there can be - 


nothing inconsistent in “ blackguards” writing 
for “ blackguards,” yet the future newspaper, 
as we have been pleased to see it, is not to be 
described by either of these diverse phrases. 
That a newspaper for the people—that is, for 
the community as a whole, embracing not 
only gentlemen and blackguards, but a much 
larger and more representative class— should 
be necessarily either “dear and decorous” or 
“cheap and nasty,” is not according to any 
fair interpretation of the times. The great 
bulk of the reading public upon whom pub- 
lishers of books and newspapers must depend 
in the future no less than the present, are 
neither “ gentlemen” in the sense used by the 
World, nor “ blackguards” in any sense. They 
are what is known in European countries as 
“the great middle class,” and in this country 
as “the people,” or “the masses.” They are 
intelligent, industrious, honest, and full of 
integrity. Having neither time nor inclina- 
tion to pursue mere speculative theories of 
any kind, they are nevertheless fairly up to 





the requirements of good citizens in having 
well-settled opinions upon all subjects which 
relate to the welfare of community, and in- 
stinctive impressions as to the propriety of 
what they read. 

We are glad to feel that the press of the 
future must take its complexion from the read- 
ers rather than the writers, and we want no 
better guarantee that it will not be conducted 
in the interests solely of either gentlemen or 
blackguards. 

How Not to Treat Women. 

Ir the Richardson-McFarland murder trial, 
which has dragged its slow length along until 
everybody wishes to see an end of it, should 
result in no other good than teaching men how 
not to treat women, it will be worth the cost 
in time and money. There is evidence that 
one man at least has learnt the lesson. That 
man is, or was, the leading counsel for the 
defense, Mr. Charles 8. Spencer. By and 
with the knowledge and consent of his asso- 
ciates, in his opening speech he branded a 
woman, whom according to his own after-con- 
fession he knew to be good and virtuous, as “a 
panderer and procuress,” and, in fact, every- 
thing vile and unwomanly. This was the great 
mistake of Mr. Spencer’s life, and so he now 
views it. His next great mistake was not in 
confessing his error, which he virtually did, 
but in trying to exonerate himself by fixing a 
lasting disgrace upon his profession. In his 
explanatory letter to Mr. Tilton—which is the 
letter of a whipped school-boy, and not of a 
grown, hirsute man—while stating explicitly 
that he has “ not the shadow of a doubt of Mrs. 
Calhoun’s personal purity of character,” he says, 
“ No advocate in my position could have dis- 
charged his duty and done otherwise than I 
did.” If Mr. Spencer believes this, the only 
possible course for him to pursue, as a gentle- 
man and a Christian, is to leave the profession 
at once and take tosawing wood or some other 
unquestionably honest and honorable business. 
We accept it as an incontestable principle, that 
any calling which requires its vataries to ruth- 
lessly malign a woman’s character is not only 
an unworthy calling, but a wicked and illegit- 
imate one. Mr. Spencer has been forced—not 
only by public opinion and personal shame, 
but by the edict of his associates—to withdraw 
from the trial which he so weakly and wick- 
edly opened. It is a merited punishment, and 
one which we shall be glad to know has not 
only had a beneficial effect upon the culprit’s 
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future career, but upon his profession and upon 
all who speak from the forum, the pulpit, or 
through the columns of the daily papers as 
representatives of public opinion and public 
mofals. 


The Randall Testimonial. 

SamvueEx 8. RANDALL, for the past sixteen 
years Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the city of New York, recently resigned that 
position, upon which his friends—which means 
a great many excellent people—tendered him a 
complimentary banquet. This event came off 
at the Metropolitan Hotel, on Thursday even- 
ing, April 21. J. W. Gerard, Esq., presided ; 
Rev. Dr. Bellows said grace, and a number of 
persons made excellent speeches. Mr. Randall 
has occasion to feel proud of his record as a 
teacher and a man; while the present condi- 
tion of the public schools of this city—and in 
a certain measure, of the entire country — is 
such a monument to his intelligence, skill, and 
persistence, that no festive testimonial was 
necessary to make the record complete. 

It is a fact not generally known, that to Mr. 
Randall more than to any or all other men is 
due the honor of initiating the system of 
Normal instruction which is such a feature in 
our public school system, and which has quite 
recently culminated in the establishment of a 
Female Normal School in this city, which bids 
fair to challenge the criticism and admiration 
of the educational world. 

More than sixteen years ago the editor of 
this Department was conducting a weekly 
newspaper in the western part of this State, 
and took a warm interest in the school ques- 
tion, at that time receiving more than ordinary 
attention. Mr. Randall was at the head of 
the State Department of Instruction, which 
was then under the direction of the Secretary 
of State. We took occasion to write to many 
of the prominent men of the State for their 
views as to the proposed changes in school 
supervision. Among those who responded 
were Senator Seward, ex-Governor Hunt, 
Millard Fillmore, and §. 8. Randall. Except- 
ing Mr. Randall’s letter, there was not one 
that gave any opinion whatever. They were 
politicians’ letters, friendly, courteous, non- 
committal. Mr. Randall, in a communication 
which filled a column and a half, laid down a 
full, comprehensive plan, embracing nearly or 
quite all the improvements in our school sys- 
tem which have since been adopted. 

In speaking of what the proposed new law 
should cover, he says : 








“1. It should recognize the right, and make 
the most ample and complete provision for 
the free instruction of every child in the State 
of suitable age. ‘ 

“2. It should secure a fair and equitable 
distribution of the public funds, from whatever 
source derived—not by any arbitrary and in- 
flexible standard, either of wealth, population, 
children, or attendance; but according to the 
actual necessity and condition of the districts 
interested. 

“3. It should secure a thorough, systematic, 
and efficient general and local supervision. 

“4. Normal schools for the training and 
preparation of teachers of the highest class 
should be established, and liberally endowed 
in different sections of the State; and also 
local institutions for the benefit of such teach- 
ers as may not have been able to avail them- 
selves of a more thorough course of instruc- 
tion.” 

It must afford the retiring Superintendent a 
peculiar sense of satisfaction and personal pride 
to know that these provisions, one after the 
other, have been made almost in the precise 
terms so carefully presented sixteen years ago, 
and that to his own efforts and persistence 
they are in a great measure due. 

For one, we heartily congratulate Mr. Ran- 
dall upon his resignation. It was due to him- 
self and to a long life of laborious usefulness 
that he should lay aside the armor and pass into 
the more quiet paths of life. We do not fear 
that he will run into idleness. That would be 
impossible. He has too much vitality, and too 
great an interest in the moving world to become 
amere passenger. Besides, the store of knowl- 
edge which in so many years of active public 
life he has been enabled to lay up is too rich a 
capital to leave unworked. 

Very few among all our public or private 
citizens have enjoyed such opportunities for 
observing the men and measures which for the 
past forty years have contributed to our coun- 
try’s history as he, and it is to be hoped that he 
will make such use of the material he has in 
hand as will satisfy his friends and the public 
that in his retirement from official life he has 
done wisely. 


Newspaper Ventures. 

Mr. JoHN RossELL Young, in the first num- 
ber of his new morning paper, the Standard, 
justifies his enterprise by claiming that our 
great metropolis could support twenty more 
dailies without necessary jostling. The calcu- 
lation may be a careful one and founded in 
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clear prescience and sound judgment ; but it is 
a fact which Mr. Young will not undertake to 
deny, that at least two out of every three new 
ventures in this line either drag along a slow 
and unprofitable existence, or flash upon the 
horizon with a blinding brilliancy, and then 
suddenly go out. There may be a general 
newspaper law covering this ground; but if 
80, it is as exceptional and uncertain in its ap- 
plication as any of the well-settled theories of 
Political Economy which are so positively and 
persistently put forth by the leaders and dis- 
ciples of the various schools. 

It is said that “ old bachelors’ children” are 
the best governed children in the world; and 
upon the same principle, nobody can conduct 
newspapers with such skill and assurance of 
success as those who practically know nothing 
about it; and these are the very persons who 
are always ready to account for any great suc- 
cess or conspicuous failure in the newspaper 
business ; as well as to indicate how the really 
successful journals might be made more so. 
Probably among all the pursuits which men 
engage in, not one can be found more intricate 
in its nature and more uncertain in its pecuni- 
ary results than journalism ; and “ outsiders,” 
who have never for a moment grasped an edi- 
torial pen, have no more knowledge of its 
multitudinous phases than of the inhabitants 
of Saturn. On this account, and for other 
reasons, we have not much faith in theories as 
such, but we have not the slightest doubt that a 
newspaper enterprise, like any other business 
project, may be so planned and adjusted to 
existing wants by experienced brains that its 
success may be as well assured as that of any 
legitimate calling. There are not too many 
newspapers in this country, but there may be 
too many of a kind. 


Personal. 

Ir is due to the conductor of this depart- 
ment, no less than to the many friends of 
Packarp’s Monraty in its old form, that a 
word or two be said here and now. It was 
not to be presumed that the consolidation of 
the two magazines would please every one of 
the subscribers of both; and, in fact, neither 
of the publishers could have calculated upon 
the almost universal acquiescence—to say noth- 
ing of the enthusiastic concurrence— which 
has resulted. There are a few disaffected indi- 
viduals, however, and they have done just as 
we would have them do—just as we would do 
ourselyes— spoken their mind. We are sol- 





emnly assured that the disgrace of being 
“swallowed up” by the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL is something too intense for adequate char- 
acterization ; that it would have been better 
for our readers and more creditable to us to 
have “ died dead ;” that to step from the con- 
duct of a sprightly magazine, such as was 
PackKARD’s MonTHLY, to engineering a “ de- 
partment” of the organ of “ bumpology ” is to 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous, etc. 
This on our side. What dire scathings our co- 
laborer has had to endure for admitting into 
the pure atmosphere of his chaste JouRNAL 
the “ cheap sensational” emissary of “ wicked- 
est” men, we don’t know. Whatever they 
may have been, he has charitably kept them 
from us. 

It would hardly seem worth while to notice 
these exceptional criticisms, and we would not 
do it but for the fact that they are exceptional, 
and in such direct contrast with the volume of 
good-will which has found expression in private 
letters and through the public press. We stated 
at the outset that the union between the two 
magazines was a genuine one, based upon the 
true idea of union—congeniality and reciproc- 
ity. We could not see then—as we can not now 
—why, in uniting our magazine with that of Mr. 
Wells, it would necessitate the abandonment 
of our business for that of “selling plaster 
busts,” any more than it would require of Mr. 
Wells that he should leave a profitable and 
honorable publishing business to engage in the 
schoolmaster line; and yet the New York 
Tribune was kind enough to drop this infer- 
ence for the information and benefit of whom 
it might concern; and, as might be expected, 
a few newspapers in the interior have thought- 
lessly echoed the noble and courteous senti- 
ment. 

In the course of a few months, if not sooner, 
it will begin to be understood by those who 
care to know, that it is possible for two maga- 
zines such as the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and PAacKARD’s MONTHLY to unite without 
either “ swallowing” the other, or in any 
manner losing its identity or its zest; and it 
will not be from lack of disposition or energy 
on part of those who control the departments 
if the combination do not prove in every way 
a benefit. So sure have we been of this ulti- 
mate conclusion, that we have not given a 
serious thought to any of the few bewailings 
which have reached us. After the present 
number, our friends will be able to judge more 
intelligently of the probable future of the “ con- 
solidated magazine.” 
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Tae Late NaTHantet Roruscartp.—The 
Paris correspondent of the Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin, noticing the death of Nathaniel Rothschild, 
nephew and son-in-law of the late Baron James 
de Rothschild, of Paris, and son of the old Na- 
than de Rothschild, of the London Stock Ex- 
change, observes that the last eighteen of his 
years might be called existence rather than life: 
“There are many persons in Paris who can still 
remember the beau jeune homme, so elegant in 
person, dress, and manners, who was the life of 
the Jockey Club, the race-course, and the ball- 
room. When still under forty years of age his 
sight first began unaccountably to fail him, and 
then gradually his other senses and limbs, until 
literally nothing was left but his mind. The 
soul seemed to survive the body, and the latter, 
unable in any way to serve the wants of the 
former, may be said to have sat for eighteen 
years in an arm-chair waiting fordeath. Arms, 
legs, hands, eyes, every member had lost the 
power of being useful, and made their unhappy 
owner absolutely dependent upon the care of 
others. Nothing remained of this extraordi- 
nary existence but the mind. But that was 
wonderfully brilliant to the last; and from his 
arm-chair, even, Baron Nathaniel de Roths- 
child made his existence felt, it may almost be 
said, over the world. Perhaps such a life was 
not harder to bear for him on whom it fell than 
for the still young wife, who left the world and 
society to devote herself to supply the priva- 
tions of her husband.” 


Our Duty.—Each individual has a work to 
do in reforming the evils of the times. The 
preacher and the schoolmaster are not the only 
laborers in the moral vineyard. The world is 
composed of individuals: the state is made up 


of citizens. If they live true lives, the state | 


will withstand any shock. If they be true to 
themselves, God will be the shield of their 
country in its hour of peril. We must learn to 
think less of the shifting modes of the times 
and more of what constitutes the real dignity 
and grandeur of humanity. We must strip the 
hour of the tinsel with which it is bedizened 
and make ornament be of some use. Let all 
work for real progress, and no one will com- 
plain that the world appears to be going back- 
ward. — 


Mrs. Evmwa Wiitarp died in April 
last, at the advanced age of eighty-four. She has 
a reputation almost world-wide in educational 








matters. The Troy Female Seminary, which for 
upward of forty years past has stood at the head 
of schools for young women, was founded by her 
in 1821. — 


Atsany Mepicat Cortrce. — Dr. 
Thomas C. Durant, of New York, a graduate of 
this College and an early student of Drs. March and 
Ormsby, has given $15,000 to endow tne ‘“‘ March 
Professorship.”’ Drs. E. R. Peaslee and Meredith 
Clymer, of New York, and Dr. William Seymour, 
of Troy, have accepted chairs in the Faculty of this 
College. ao 


An Hoyest Livine.—A young Boston 
man, who proposed starting in business in New 
York city, made a preliminary visit there, armed . 
with letters of introduction to business men. 
These presented and the usual compliments 
passed, one New York merchant inquired of 
young Boston what he intended to do. 

‘“‘T have not exactly decided,” replied the young 
Puritan, ‘‘ but I expect to settle into some good 
business in which I can get a living honestly.” 

* A living honestly ?” 

* An honest living,” repeated the Bostonian. 

“Young man,” said the New Yorker, “I con- 
gratulate you; there is not a city in the United 
States in which you will meet with so little eom- 
petition in your method of doing business.”’ 


ErysIPE.as may be relieved or cured 
by the application of the earth-treatment. A sub- 
scriber writes us that she made use of earth taken 
from a flower pot, and experienced immediate re- 
lief. — 


A Curtovs AFFAIR was consummated 
lately at Galesburg, Illinois, in the shape of a mar- 
riage, the principals of which were both octoge- 
narians. They were betrothed in early life, but for 
some reason the engagement was broken off, and 
in the long interval before their reunion each had 
been twice married, and twice left alone by the 
death of their companions. 


“He who would thrive must rise at 
five.” So says the proverb, though there is more 
rhyme than reason in it, for if 

He who would thrive must rise at five, 
it must follow naturally, 
He who'd thrive more must rise at four; 
and it will insure a consequence that, 
He who'd still more thriving be ; 
Must leave his bed at turn of three; 
And who this latter would out-do, 
Will rouse him at the stroke of two. 
And by way of climax to it all, it should be held 
good at that 
He who'd never be outdone, 
Must ever rise as soon as one, 
But the best illustration would be, 
He who'd flourish best of all, 
Should never go to bed at all. 
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What Eben Sap. 


PuHrENOLOGY IN Scuoors.—A_ corre- 
spondent writing from Columbia City, Ind., says: 
“T know from experience that no person can teach 
school successfully without some knowledge of 
Phrenology; consequently I claim that every 
teacher in the land should read the A. P. JouRNAL. 
It would be a great satisfaction to me if you would 
devote a portion of every number to the subject of 
school teaching and school government.” 

[We have anticipated the wishes of our friend, 
and commence in the next number a series of arti- 
cles on Physical Education, which will cover the 
ground suggested. We look to our teachers, 
preachers, editors, and others, who have to do 
with developing and directing the human mind, to 
help us in this work of improvement and civiliza- 
tion. Let every one help, by inducing his fellow- 
teachers to examine the principles we teach, and 
then to apply the same. It is a good cause. ] 


CanvassinG For Susscripers. — An 
earnest friend of Phrenology, who has been the 
means of adding a considerable number of names 
te our subscription list, writes from Elgin, Ill, as 
follows : 

“Dear Eprtor: I send names herewith of two 
more subscribers; I have a few others promised. 
If I could spare the time, I think I could raise 
quite a large club. Like any other undertaking, 
it needs to be faithfully pursued to be success- 
ful. Whenever I have leisure, you may be sure I 
shall work faithfully for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL. I think it more interesting than ever 
this year, and I have heard many compliments 
from my subscribers, who all seem to be much 
pleased with it in its new dress. 

“T must thank Phrenology and Physiognomy for 
much of my success in getting the few subscribers 
I have already secured. A few of them were per- 
sonally known to me, but the others were not. 
When I first attempted the getting up of a club, I 
felt quite put out and discomfited by the blank ex- 
pectant look with which a stranger will favor you 
on being unexpeetedly addressed, and as a conse- 
quence presented my request awkwardly ; and up- 
on their looking slightly at my specimen number, 
and informing me that they were ‘ quite well sup- 
plied with reading,’ ‘had little time to read,’ 
‘could not afford it,’ ‘would think about it,’ that 
‘it wasn’t exactly their style,’ that they ‘ were un- 
prepared to take it just then,’ or that they ‘didn’t 
believe there was much in Phrenology anyway,’ I 
was instantly vanquished, and yielded the field 
without a struggle. But after repeated failures I 
summoned courage to take another course. I de- 
termined not to let the declining party have all the 
talking to do, but to put my knowledge, such as 
it is, of Phrenology and Physiognomy to the test, 
and interest them through such traits as I found 
in their faces ; and ifat last the No wae still there, 








I would not be abashed by it. I found this a splen- 
did way (excepting the time it takes), and I found 
myself waxing eloquent in a manner that astonish- 
ed myself. B. H. BE.” 


A Mrnister’s Ortnton.—Eprror oF 
THE JOURNAL—Dear Six: I am the only subscriber 
to your most worthy JouRNAL here [Blountsville, 
Ala.], but I shall use my utmost efforts in getting 
a goodly number to take it in our village. Few 
know its value. Assuredly its noble reading mat- 
ter is to my mind what the most nutritive diet is 
to my body. It is a thrice welcome visitor to my 
household, and I shall ever regard it as the prod- 
uct of the earnest labor of the strongest minds. 
It solves many difficult questions, throws light and 
luster in the field of science, and strengthens reli- 
gious faith. I can not be without it. Iwas much 
delighted to know that your JourNAL and Pack- 
ARD’s are united. May the union prove a peculiar 
benefit to yourselves and to your readers. Believe 
me, sir, I am your obedient servant, 

J. A. B. L., Minister of C. P. Church. 


Etecrric Action oF THE OrGANS.— 
Mr. Eprtor: As you are investigating all strange 
actions of the mind, I will tell you what happened 
to me not long ago. It is the only instance of the 
kind that I ever heard of. I was walking home 
from church one dark night, and as I went along 
thinking intently of what I had heard, a little dog 
barked, suddenly, close beside me. Being natu- 
rally somewhat timid, for a moment I was fright- 
ened. But now comes the strange part of my 
story. At the first sound of the dog’s barking I 
felt distinctly a shock or thrill passing from the 
location of the organ of Cautiousness forward 
through the brain to my heart. During its pass- 
age, it seemed to me that the brain was pressing out 
against the skull all along the line it traversed. 
The sensation was alike on both sides of my head. 
It lasted but ¢ moment, yet it was sufficient to be 
very plainly noticed. 

Now, it seems to me that this is a striking proof 
of the truth of Phrenology, and that Cautiousness 
is on the alert, whatever the mind may be engaged 
upon. Wavsgon, OxIO0. P. O. M. 


Eyers.—W. Q. J.,an interested but ev- 
idently late reader of the JouRNAL, is apprehensive 
that serious results will follow the sprightly arti- 
cle of Mrs. G. W. Wyllys in the last number. Mrs. 
W.’s style is quite well known to most ef our read- 
ers, and we have very little fear for the consequen- 
ces of her blue, black, or gray eyed humor. W. 
Q. J. takes the matter too much in earnest, al- 
though we are inclined to commend the sincere 
tone of his letter, and his appreciation of scientific 
precision. 


Tue PurenotocicaL JourNat and 
PacKaRp’s MONTHLY are consolidated. They 
were both excellent magazines, and sufficiently 
kindred in spirit to allow of consolidation. They 
will still be distinct, but in one cover. The com- 
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bination of the solid with the attractive, in this 
JOURNAL, the immense variety of subjects treated, 
and the practical aim of all its articles, give it 
great value. $3ayear. 8. R. Wells, 389 Broadway. 

As Mr. Wells has long treated of marriage, phre- 
nologically, and taught ‘‘how to choose a part- 
ner,” it is to be presumed that he has taken Mr. 
Packard’s phrenological measure, and found him 
all right. We congratulate both parties on the 
union.—Christian Standard. 








Go our Gorcespondents. 


Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of éts 
early consideration. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





Tue TeerH anp Fincer Naus.— 
A correspondent writes us from Silver City, Neva- 
da, and asks—-‘‘ Is there not an attraction between 
the teeth and the nails? If so, how? My grand- 
father and my father practiced cutting their tinger 
and toe nails, all their lives, on every Friday, and 
they never had the toothache in their lives. They 
lost some of their teeth, but did not know when or 
how. Grandfather was sixty-nine, and father sixty- 
eight, years old when they died. I have followed 
them in like manner. I am forty years old, and 
do not know what the toothache is; neither do I 
want to know,—and neither doI ever expect to 
know. If you think this worthy a place in the 
A. P. J., very good.”’ 


Ans. The only ‘‘attraction”’ discoverable is in 
the circulation of the blood. The method of par- 
ing the nails at certain times of day, and on par- 
ticular days of the week, indicates method in that 
as well as in other things. There is merit in this; 
but that it has any more effect on the teeth than 
on other bones of the body, we do not see. 


MirruFutness; How can iT BE Svur- 
PRESSED ?—A young <= writes us from North 
Carolina, as follows: ‘‘ What will you advise a 
young person to do who has large Mirthfulness, 
and whose father is a clergyman, and a good fa- 
ther, too, only he thinks it is a sin to laugh more 
than onceaday. This clergyman has no nursery 
in his house, and but one sitting-room, so that old 
folks and young are frequently together. The 
children find it impossible to keep sober all the 
time. They love to please their father, but have 
been utterly unable to conquer mirthfulness. Their 
father had large Mirthfulness when he was young, 
but now keeps it entirely under. He is a strong 
“ character,” has a powerful constitution and pre- 
dominance of mental temperament, and wont 
think it is good to laugh; he conscientiously ac- 
counts it vanity. His children also have a pre- 
dominance of mental temperament, and, like their 

rents, have large Approbativeness and Combat- 
veness. He is satisfied with the conduct of his 
children, excepting their mirthfulness, and for 
that they have been reproved thousands of times. 
As a natural consequence, the old gentleman’s 
temper is —- If you can “restore harmo- 
ny,”’ it will be the next thing to a gospel.” 





Ans. It is said “there is a time for all things.” 
It is no time to “laugh and carry on” in a reli- 
gious meeting, in prayer time at home, at a fune- 
ral, or on other “‘ solemn occasions.’?” When one 
wants a real ‘“‘ good time,” a hearty anti-dyspeptic 
laugh, such as will “stir the blood,” and not dis- 
turb the neighbors or old folks, let him or her re- 
tire to a private room,—the attic is the best place; 
and to start the thing, ‘‘ make up faces” before a 
looking-glass. In a moment the face will begin to 
shorten, and a te-hee will be heard; then a te-hee- 
hee, a haw-haw, and a whaw-whaw. The face will 
be suffused with warm blood, and the whole sys- 
tem thoroughly warmed. Keep at it five or ten 
minutes. Have a real hearty ‘‘ break-down ;” laugh 
all over—nobody will see,—no one need hear 
you. Then wash your face, comb your hair, and 
you will be ready for sober duty. This may be 
done twice or thrice a day, when necessary. Your 
symptoms—such as yawning, stretching, grunting, 
fretting, scolding, fault-finding, etc.—will indicate 
when a rousing good laugh would do you good. 
In itself, it is not wicked to laugh. The wicked- 
ness of it, if it be wicked, is in letting others—who 
have no laugh in them—see you doit. Our pre- 
scription is inexpensive,—may be taken any time 
of day, and is ‘“‘a sure cure.”’ Try it, and then in- 
duce all the “‘ sobersides”’ in the house to take a 
dose. No more bitters, tonics, pepsin, or after- 
dinner lozenges will be needed. The above is a 
substitute for negro minstrels, comedies, theaters, 
billiards, and games of chance. 

Setr-Desrruction. —If a man is a bur- 
den to others (through sickness), and no benefit to 


himself, and has no ey of being any better, 
is it any harm for him to kill himself? 


Ans. That death—when it occurs—is a relief in 
some sicknesses, there can be no doubt. It is a 
merciful provision of nature, that, when the vital 
principle shall have been exhausted, we may 
find rest and repose. There is nothing, however, 
in science or in Christianity that justifies such 
taking of life as the inquirer alludes to. There 
is said to be a custom among a tribe of North 
American Indians to this effect: when in old age 
the senses have become blunted, the teeth are 
gone, and sight and hearing have failed, the help- 
less Indian wraps his blanket around him, walks 
into the forest, selects a seat, and there, declining 
food or drink, calmly remains until death comes 
and his soul wings its way to thespirit-land. The 
philosophy of this may well apply to barbarism, 
but can not to Christian civilization. 


Lopsipep.—I frequently meet persons 
with one shoulder larger than the other; does 
os habitually on one side cause this? if not, 
then what does ? 

Ans. Yes; if a babe be permitted to sleep al- 
ways On one side, it would tend to throw the head 
out of proportion, and make one shoulder, one hip, 
leg, and arm larger than the others. Tight lacing, 
sitting at a desk with one side of the person ele- 
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vated higher than the other side, tends to throw 
the frame out of proportion. See our next num- 
ber for the commencement of a series of articles 
on Puysicat Epvucation, which will cover the 
ground of many such inquiries. 





Tuomas Paine Acatn.—In the last 
number of the JourNAL is a question and answer in 
reference to Thomas Paine. Now, I beg to submit 
a question or two. Ist. Have Paine’s arguments 
in support of Deism and against Christianity, Mo- 
hammedanism, etc., ever been successfully answer- 
ed or refuted by the adherents of either of these re- 
ligions, or any one else? or is it possible to refute 
them? 2d. If the Bible of the Christians were 
the word of God, would it not carry the evidence 
of its divinity within itself? and the same with re- 
gard to the Bible of the Mohammedans, the Koran ? 


Ans. 1st. Viewed in the light of expericnce since 
the days of the French Revolution, and considering 
the able reviews of Hume, Voltaire, Mirabeau, 
Rousseau, Paine and others by many distinguished 
defenders of the Christian faith, it might be regard- 
ed as a most unnecessary work to bring into notice 
a philosophy which is regarded, or at least treated, 
by the more recent schools of skeptics as unsound. 
The ‘“ Age of Reason”? has proven so very unrea- 
sonable, that notwithstanding the powerful intellect 
and political popularity of its author it has utterly 
failed to affect materially the Christian world, and 
has almost passed out of notice. Indeed, the rea- 
sonings of Mr. Paine himself in relation to the 
existence of God, when carried to their logical 
results, are sufficient in themselves to overthrow 
his arguments against the claims of Christianity. 

Opponents do not now assume the open, bold, 
and defiant attitude of Voltaire and Paine, but in 
the more plausible, subtile and insidious philosophy 
of the rationalists, while bowing obsequiously be- 
fore the exalted virtues of the Christians’ Hero, 
stealthily undermine the foundation of the spirit- 
ual structure he has reared in the hearts of human- 
ity. In all modern systems of opposition, how- 
ever, whether of atheists, deists, or rationalists, 
the assault is upon the supernatural or miraculous 
element in the Christian system; and whatever 
facts, reasonings, or arguments may be adduced 
sustaining this characteristic of the system, must 
be competent to set aside the fundamental assump- 
tions of Paine or Strauss or Renan, or any other of 
the different classes. 

2d. “The Bible of the Christians” is, in a 
general sense, the “‘ word of God,”’ and “ carries 
within itself the evidence of its divinity.’ It 
certainly opens with an authority altogether su- 
perhuman in its very first chapter, where it 
announces to frail humanity the grand drama of 
Creation. There are no whys, nor wherefores, nor 
metaphysical speculations, nor geological supposi- 
tions about stratified formations ; but in the simple 
tones of the Infinite addressing the finite, man, 
proclaims the announcement, “ Jn the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.” It gives us 
the origin, bondage, wonderful and marvelous de- 
livery, and continued miraculous history of a nation 





whose presence and identity are everywhere recog- 
nized among men. It exhibits to us the institu- 
tions, ceremonies, observances, and rites of this 
nation, together with the records of its seers, 
prophets, and historians, running through a period 
of nearly two thousand years, all pointing with 
unerring certainty to the culmination of Jehovah's 
purposes in the advent, miracles, signs and won- 
ders, sacrificial death, and resurrection of one of 
their race, Jesus of Nazareth. 

As correlative to this grand development, it 
presents to us the history of the great nations 
of the world in prophetic figures and symbols, so 
that we read and may read the reflection of proph- 
ecy in the revolutions of the nations through 
subsequent ages, showing indubitably that the 
God of history is the God of prophecy. In view 
of all the accumulated evidence thus radiating 
from the sacred volume we might exultingly ask, 
what would be internal evidence of its divinity if 
this is not ? 

These questions were handled in a masterly style 
by Mr. Alexander Campbell in a debate held in 
Cincinnati in 1829 with Mr. Robert Owen of Lanark, 
Scotland, in which the skeptical philosophy of 
Hume, Mirabeau, Voltaire, Paine, and the most 
ancient and modern atheists and deists of note, 
was passed in review and thoroughly refuted. The 
volume containing this discussion is still in print. 

The internal evidence of the divinity of the 
Bible is very fully set forth, and authorities ex- 
tensively collated, in a recent work by President 
Milligan, of Kentucky University, entitled, *‘ Rea- 
son and Revelation, or the Province of Reason in 
matters that pertain to Divine Revelation defined 
and illustrated.” — 

Tosacco.—I am twenty-six years old, 
and have been smoking and chewing tobacco for 
the past seven years. What can I use to quit it? 

Ans, A little elixir of self-denial is needed. Take 
a good dose every time you think of, or hanker 
for, tobacco, and in a few months you will recover 
from the disease. Whisky is a very common, 
though a very bad, antidote, and only fools take it. 








Literary Aotices. 


[AW works noticed in Tue PuRreNoLoaicaL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office, at prices annexed.) 








History OF THE AMERICAN CrviL War. 
By John William Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Chemistry and Physiology in the University 
of New York; author of ‘‘ A Treatise on Human 
Physiology,” ‘A History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe,” ete. In three vol- 
umes. Vol. III. containing the Events from 
the Proclamation of the Emancipation of the 
Slaves to the End of the War. . 701; oc- 
tavo; cloth. Price, $3 50 per vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Peace, peace, let there be peace within our 
borders. Just now, after the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment to our Constitution, which enfranchises all 


our male citizens who are of lawful age, it is meet 
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that the final chapter describing the grandest—as 

it was the maddest—rebellion on record should be 

written. Dr. Draper aims at impartial history. 

The spirit in which he has written is indicated by 

these words quoted from the great dramatist : 

“ Be just, and fear not ; 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God's, and truth’s.”’ 

Clear, comprehensive, kindly, patriotic, and im- 
partial, the author has told the story of the strug- 
gle. The publishers have illustrated and printed 
the work in the best style, making it as desirable 
in binding as it is in matter. 

PRINCIPLES OF A SysTEM OF PutLosopay. 
An Essay toward solving some of the more diffi- 
cult Questions in Metaphysics and Religion. By 
A. Bierbower, A.M. 16mo.; pp. 240. Price, 
$1 25. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 


An able production by a young metaphysician, 
designed to justify the Divine administration on 
the principle that even Divine power can not be 
expected to perform contradictions. It is a brief 
and clear theodicy well worth study. The an- 
thor discusses original forces, possibilities, appli- 
cation to the Infinite, the ideal, the question of 
progress, ete. ‘‘ The agitation of thought is the 
beginning of wisdom.” Let the agitation go on. 
Mayuew’s University Book-KKEpIne. 

A Treatise on Business and Accounts, designed 

as a text-book for commercial colleges and seimi- 

naries of learning, for use in the connting-room, 

and for private study. By Ira Mayhew, A.M., 

author of **‘ Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping,”’ 

etc. 8vo, pp. 318; cloth. Newedition. $2 50. 

New York: 8. R. Wells. 

This work is a valuable one to the young, for its 
very gradual progression from the rudimentary to 
the highest principles of scientific book-keeping. 
The rules or precepts are illustrated by interesting 
incidents of every-day life, which at the same time 
inculcate the point sought to be impressed on the 
learner’s mind, and give something of the attract- 
ive character of a narrative to a work which, in 
the ordinary form, would be a compilation of rather 
dry details. 

Besides the rules, illustrations, and suggestions, 
relating to accounts, many very valuable hints are 
interspersed throughout the book with reference 
to the conduct of business. Arithmetical calcula- 
tions, in so far as they may be adapted to commer- 
cial transactions, are given in fullest detail. 

The department of the work entitled “‘ Philoso- 
phy and Morals of Business” is particularly 
interesting and valuable to the young man just 
starting in the theater of competitive trade. Brief 
and pertinent articles on such subjects as 
these: Choice of Business, Labor the Source of 
Wealth, How to Render Labor the Most Produc- 
tive, How Merchants are Useful, How Money Fa- 
cilitates Exchanges,—are distributed through this 
department. Altogether, for comprehensiveness, 
clearness, and practical adaptability, this work is 
the best that has come under our notice. 





Poputar Lisprary oF History FoR 
Youne Peopie. Stories of Old England. His 
tory of the Crusades. Count Ulrich of Linburg. 
The Hero of Brittany. Four Volumes. In a 
box. Illustrated. Price, $4 50. New York: 
Carlton & Lanahan. 


A good series for girls and boys, furnishing at 
once the most interesting incidents in history, by 
which a taste for more advanced studies is acquired. 
These books are appropriate for district school 
libraries, and should supplant the trash that now 
cumbers the shelves of too many private libraries. 


Tatxs To My Patients; Hints on Get- 
ting Well and Keeping Well. By Mrs. R. B. 
Gleason, M.D. One vol.,12mo; pp. 228; cloth. 
Price, $1 50. New York: Wood & Holbrook. 
Mrs. Gleason is a very sensible lady; she has 

written a very instructive book. Her teaching 

about growing girls, their peculiarities and needs ; 
young mothers ; nursing, weaning, dressing, sleep, 
and everything else—not proper to mention here— 
which the wife and mother ought to know, are 
plainly stated for the guidance of each inquirer. 

We bespeak a thousand thanks to the kind author 

from ten thousand women who may read her most 

excellent common-sensed, scientific, and Christian 
book. : 


Romanism: Its Decline, and its Present 
Condition and Prospects in the United States. 
By Hiram Mattison, D.D. 8vo. Paper cover, 

cts. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 

A republication of certain polemical articles in 
the Methodist Quarterly Review. They produced a 
powerful impression not only within, but without 
the Methodist Church. Every man interested in 
one of the leading topics of the day will need them. 


Se.tr-Hetp; with Illustrations of Char- 
acter, Conduct, and Perseverance. By Samuel 
Smiles, author of ‘‘ The Life of George Stephen- 
son and of his son Robert Stephenson,” “‘ The 
Huguenots,” ete. The author’s revised and en- 
larged edition. One vol.,12mo; pp. 447; cloth. 

Price, $1. New York: Harper & brothers. 


A capital work for the encouragement of young 
men just starting in life. If the teachings of this 
author were followed, there would be no “ waiting 
for dead men’s shoes,” nor lazy loafers; each and 
every one would do something in life worthy a 
man. Read ‘Self-Help,’ and then “ help yourself.” 


In Sparn, AND A Visir To Portucat. By 
Hans Christian Andersen, author of ‘‘ The Im- 
rovisatore,” etc. Author’s edition. One vol., 
2mo; RP. 289; cloth. Price, $1 75. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 


Reader, would you take a run with a very intel- 
ligent guide through an interesting part of the 
Old World, taking Barcelona, Valencia, Murcia, 
Carthagena, Malaga, Granada, Gibraltar, Cadiz, 
Seville, Cordova, Madrid, Toledo, Burgos, and 
over the Pyrenees to Biarritz? If so, here is the 
medium and the guide. Those who can not enjoy 
Hans Christian Andersen when presented in the 
sumptuous style of Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, 
must be difficult to please. 
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Cyc.iopepia oF BrericaL, THEOLOGICAL, 

AND EccLesiasTICAL LITERATURE. Pre 

by the Rev. John McClintock, D.D., and James 

Strong, 8.T.D. Vol. II1.—E. F. G. Pp. 1048; 

octavo; cloth. Price, $5. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. 

The title indicates the nature of this great work. 
A work of reference for teachers, students, and 
for professional men. It is a library in itself. 
Here may be found answers to almost every 
question which may arise respecting Bible his- 
tory. It is the cream of religious knowledge. 
ice who procures this cyclopedia will never be 
without plenty of good reading in the house. 


Sermons. By R. Winter Hamilton, 
D.D., LL.D., author of ‘The Doctrine of Re- 
wards and Punishments,”’ ‘‘ Pastoral Appeals,”’ 
ete. 12mo; vo 479. Toned paper. Price, 
$1 7%. New York: Methodist Book Concern. 
Most sermons are necessarily ephemeral. They 

are for the time, and not, like the Sermon on the 

Mount, “for a time.”” Those of Dr. Hamilton 

are standard authorities among most orthodox 

dissenters. They are instructive and spiritually 
healthful. Printed on toned paper nicely bound ; 

a handsome present from people to a pastor. 


Rome anv ITaLy aT THE OPENING OF 
THe (£cumeNIcAL Councitt. Depicted in 
Twelve Letters written from Rome to a Gentle- 
man in America. By Edmond de Pressense, 
D.D., Pastor of the Evangelical Church in Paris, 
author of “ Early Years of the Christian Church,” 


and “ Life and Times of Jesus Christ.’’ Trans- 
lated by Rev. George Prentice, A.M. 12mo. 
Toned Price, $1 50. New York: 


per. 
Messrs. OeFiton & Lanahan. 

These letters are written in the most vivid style, 
under the impression of stirring events and strik- 
ing scenes as they pass. It is from the pen of a 
French Protestant, and portrays life from his 
stand-point. It will, of course, be welcomed by 
all Protestants, and rejected by all Roman Catho- 
lics. 
A Secutar View or REticion IN THE 

Strate, and the Bible in the Public Schools. 

E. P. Hurlbut, formerly a Judge of the Supreme 

Court of the State of New York, author of 

* Essays on Human Rights,” ete. Price, 50 cts. 

Albany, New York: Joel Munsell. 

This is a secular view of sectarianism. The 
author analyzes the subject of state religion in 
different countries, pointing out its baneful effects, 
whether it be Jewish, Catholic, or Protestant. 
We think this the most impartial and statesman- 
like view yet given. 


Tue Susume mm Nature; compiled 
from the Descriptions of Travelers and celebra- 
ted Writers. By Ferdinand de Lanoye. With 
large additions. Onevol.,12mo; pp. 344; cloth. 
3 ce, $1 50. New York: Charles Scribner & 

0. 

. Comparatively speaking, there are but few so 

fowwmmate as to visit the many grand and sublime 

scenes of our globe ; and the next best thing is to 
read@éhe descriptions of those who have seen them, 





and seen them appreciatively. Books of this class 
have a peculiar and ever fresh fascination for all 
well-toned minds. 


Wonpers or Gtass-MaKING IN ALL 
Aces. By A. Sauzay. Illustrated with sixty- 
three engravings on wood. One vol., 12mo; 

. 325; cloth. Price, $1 50. New York: 
harles Scribner & Co. 

Next to the pleasure of studies in nature, comes 
that of art in mechanism, which in the higher de- 
velopments seems allied to inspiration. What 
more beautiful in mechanism than beautiful glass ? 
And what more useful? The book is a treasure. 


Tue Macpermorts oF Battyciroran. A 
Novel. By Anthony Trollope, author of “‘ He 
Knew He Was Right,” cte. One vol., 12mo; 
pp. 441; cloth. rice, $1. %. Philadelphia: 

eterson & Brother. 

Mr. Trollope is evidently his mother’s son. He 
inherits his mother’s spirit and powers of criticism, 
His writings abound in graphic descriptions. He 
delights in exposing fraud, pretension, and wick- 
edness. The Messrs. Peterson are publishing all 
the works of Mr. Trollope. 





Toate: Woman; Wer Fixyaiclagy end 
Pathology in Connection with Maternity; with 
— and Medical Directions. Also, the 
Effects upon ae = Temperamental In- 
compatibility between Parents; with the Laws 
of True Physiological Reproduction, and Direc- 
tions for the Subsequent Management of Chil- 
dren. With an Appendix, containing Medical 
and Dietary Formulas, and a chapter on the 
Cerebellum. By Mrs. T. H. Keckeler, M.D., 
One vyol., 12mo; pp. 357; cloth. -Price, $2. 
Published by the Author. For sale by Mrs. E. 
B. Burns, 117 Nassau Street, New York. 

The above title so fully represents the claims of 
the work, that nothing is needed from us bat to 
say we recommend mothers everywhere to read 
and heed its teachings. —— 


Tue Brs_ze iy tHe Pustic ScHoors. 
Opinions of Individuals and of the Press, and 
Judicial Decisions. Vol. 5 of the Library of 
Education. Pp. 214; paper. Price, 25 cents. 
New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 

Every true American, no matter what his descent 
or his religion, will stand by our common school 
system. He who opposes this is an enemy to our 
government. Let monarchies cramp and fetter 
their subjects; but let them not meddle with our 
institutions. 


Tom Butnn’s TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, AND 
Orner Tates. By T. 8S. Arthur, author of ‘Ten 
Nights ina Bar Room.” Cloth; 12mo; pp. 316; 
Price, $1 25. New York: National Temperance 
Society and Publication House. 


We searcely know which to admire most, the 
astonishing fertility of Mr. Arthur’s pen in giving 
to the world attractive moral tales, or the great 
energy exhibited by the National Temperance So- 
ciety in scattering the seeds of moral reform 
through its swiftly published volumes. Tom 
Blinn, one of three books sent into the world 
during the month of April by that Socicty, is 
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written in Mr. Arthur’s vivid vein. Its natural 
pathos impresses the mind deeply, awakening our 
sympathy for the injured victims of alcohol, and 
our indignation against the willing and obstinate 
agents who “aid and abet”’ the fell destroyer in 
procuring those victims. The dialogue character 
of the arguments against intemperance and the 
use of wine contributes much to the interest and 
efficiency of the book. —— 


THe HouweEnsterns. 
Friedrich Sprelhagen. From the German. By 
Prof. Schele De Vere. Author's edition. One 
vol., 12mo; pp. 584; cloth. Price, $2. New 
York: Leypoldt & Holt. 

Asa novel, it is extensively planned, but not well 
executed, and on the whole unsatisfactory, not- 
withstanding the interesting characters and the 
many beautiful passages, Since it is but an imagi- 
nary story, it seems a pity that all the important 
actors therein must meet a tragic end, while 
opportunities are lost for making happy turns in 
the story, and a pleasanter finale. 


A Novel. By 


Tar MERcHANTS’ AND BankKERS’ ALMA- 
nac for 1870. One vol., octavo. Price, $2. 
New York: Office of Bankers’ Magazine, 41 
Pine Street, N. Y. 


It contains so much information that is impor- 
tant for business men to know, that it seems as if 
no one in a business line could well do without it. 
The daily prices of gold in New York from Jan., 
1864, to Dec., 1869; the cotton crop of the United 
States 1860-1869; Imports, Revenue, Public Debt, 
etc., of Great Britain for fifteen years; Table of 
Income and Expenditures of the United States 
Government, etc.; the names of six thousand 
bankers in the United States, Canada, and foreign 
countries; with the monthly prices of cotton, wool, 
corn, sugar, molasses, coffee, tobacco, wheat, rye, 
oats, flour, from 1825 to 1869, and much more, are 
contained in this volume. 


Wownpers or Irauian Art. By Louis 
Viardot. Illustrated with twenty-eight engrav- 
ings. One vol., 12mo; pp. 343; cloth. rice, 
$1 50. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
Here are copies—wood-cuts—of the most cele- 

brated pictures of the most renowned artists, such 

as Titian, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Correggio, 
and a hundred more. It is such a work as must 
interest all artists, scholars, and historians. 


A Batrtte or THE Books, Recorded by 
an Unknown Writer, for the use of Authors and 
Publishers: To the first for Doctrine, to the 
second for Reproof, to both for Correction and 
for Instruction in Righteousness. Edited and 
published by Gail Hamilton. One vol., 12mo; 
pp. 288; cloth. Price, $1 50. New York: 

urd & Houghton. 

The author has learned, evidently, much practi- 
cal common sense from her experience. Men, as 
well as women, must learn before they know. Here 
is a well-told story illustrating many other stories 
that are still untold. Oh, the misfortunes of pro- 
cocity! One should creep before they walk. 





Fisn Currure. By Seth Green. One 


vol., octavo; pp. 92; cloth. Price, $1. Cale- 
donia, New York: Seth Green & A. 8. Collins. 


A very deep interest attaches to this subject. 
It is believed that all our waters—salt and fresh— 
may be stocked with fish which would supply the 
nation with this sort of food at a very small cost. 
Read Mr. Green’s “ Fish Culture,”’ and learn how. 


Tue Mosire Recister—daily and 
weekly—is one of the oldest, as it is now one of 
the most enterprising and influential, newspapers 
published in the South. It has been consolidated 
with the Daily Times, the Daily Advertiser, and the 
Daily Evening News, four popular papers in one! 
The best writers of all the foregoing journals are 
now at work on the Register. Northern men, who 
would know something of the real state of things 
in the South, may find it in the Register. Planters, 
manufacturers, merchants, indeed, all classes, are 
represented in this Democratic organ. Send a 
dime for a specimen copy, and judge for yourselves. 


Miscetianies. By Wm. M. Thackeray. 
WV Catherine Titmarsh among Pictures and 
Books, Fraser Miscellanies, Christmas Books, 
Ballads, etc. Household edition. One vol., 
12mo; Pp. 631; Price, $1 25. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co. 

Productions by one of the most vigorous minds 
of modern times. Served up in a manner worthy 
the author and the publishers. 


Hanp-Book or THE SuLpnuR-CurgE, as 
Applicable to the Vine Disease in America, and 
Diseases of Apple and other Fruit Trees. By 
William J. Flagg, author of ‘“‘ Three Seasons in 
European Vineyards.”’ One vol., 12mo; pp. 99. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Grape-growers who would avail themselves of 
the experience of one who knows all about vine- 
yards, should read this book. 


A Brave Lapy. By the Author of 
* John Halifax, Gentleman,” “A Life for a 
Life,” ‘* Olive,” ‘* The ilvies,”” ““A Noble 
Life,”’ ete. ith illustrations. One vol., oc- 
tavo ; pp. 176; cloth. Price, $1 50. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is one of the most popular stories of the 
day. It is reprinted from Harper’s Magazime. 


Lost Str Massineserp. A Romance 
of Real Life. By the author of “ Carlyon’s 
Year,’’ “‘One of the Family,” ‘ Found: Dead,” 
ete. One vol., 12mo; se 234; cloth. Price, 
$1 75, or in paper $1 50. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 

This sensationa] story illustrates how avarice 
may bring its own recompense, and how virtue 
will stand the test of trying circumstances. 


PROCEEDINGS .OF THE HoMEOPATHIC 
MepicaL Society or Ono. Fifth Annual 
Session convened at Cleveland, Feb. 16th and 
17th, 1869. Price, 50 cts. 8. R. Beck» 4, 
M.D., Cleveland, Ohio. ‘ 


& 
An interesting report of a growing institueuw. ~ 
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Tue Luck or Roartne Camp, and Other 
Sketches. By Francis Bret Harte. One vol., 
12mo; pp. ; cloth. Price, $1 50. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 

There is “‘sensation” in these exciting stories, 
which are evidently founded on fact. The author 
has lived in California and in the Rocky Mountains. 
His life-like pictures enchant while they startle. 


Tue Youne SHETLANDER AND HIS Home. 


By Rev. B. K. Peirce, D.D. 16mo. Illustrated. 
Price, $1 25. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 


Everybody has heard of ‘Shetland ponies,” a 
race of small horses grown away up in the islands 
north of Scotland, where it is so cold and so 
almost barren, that they can not grow larger. 
The author tells us all about fishing, hunting, 
etc., in that inhospitable country. A good book 
for boys and girls. 


Topics ror Treacuers. A manual for 
ministers, Bible-class leaders, and Sunday-school 
teachers. Vol. Il. By James Comper Gray. 
12mo. Illustrated. Price, $1 50. New York: 
Carlton & Lanahan. 

A capital work, giving an outline of the Best 
course to pursue to instruct and teach the young 
in the Scriptures. This, and our Emphatic Dia- 
glott, should have a place in every clergyman’s 
library. 


Harris on THE Pic. Breeding, Rear- 
ing, Management, and Improvement. By John 
Harris, Moreton Farm, Rochester, New York. 
Illustrated. One vol., 12mo; pp. 250; cloth. 
Price, $1 50. New York: Orange Judd & Co. 
What farmers wish to know is, what breed of 

hogs will make the most pork or lard oil on the 

least provender. Here are all the facts, with pic- 
tures of pigs, showing wherein one breed is better 
than another, and why. —— 


Tom Brown’s Scuoot Days. By an 
Old Boy. New edition. With illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. One 
vol., octavo; pp. 135; paper. Price, 50 cts. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A new cheap edition of a human-nature book 
which everybody should read. 


Home Lire; or, How to Make Home 
Happy. A Book for Parents, Children, Brothers, 
and Sisters. Five illustrations. 16mo. Price, 
90 cts. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 

A handy little volume, with suggestions for ra- 
tional amusements well adapted to the purposes 
for which it is intended. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL AND StTatTisTicaL Society, 1870. Vol. 2, 
Part 2. Edited by the Recording Secretary. 
Printed for the Society. One vol, octavo; 
yp. 112; paper. Rooms in Cooper Institute, 
New York. 

A valuable document, containing besides the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, addresses by distinguished 
travelers, explorers, and historians, which are 
worthily preserved in this handsome volume. 





Desennam’s Vow. By Amelia Ed- 
wards, author of ‘‘Barbara’s History,” “ Half 
a Million of Money,” ‘Miss Carew,” etce., etc. 
Tilustrated. One vol., octavo; pp. 178; paper. 
Price, 75 cts. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A racily written story by a popular author. 


Tue Horrors or Vaccination, b 
Dr. Schieferdecker, is the title of a little boo 
just published by the American News Co. Price, 
50 cents. The author quotes high medical author- 
ities to show that vaccination has become one of 
the worst enemies of the human race. “ When 
doctors disagree,”’ ete. —— 

New Facts anp Remarks ConcernInG 
Iprocy, being a lecture recently delivered before 
the New York Medical Association. By Edward 
Seguin, M.D. Pamphlet; octavo; pp. 47. 
Price, 30 cts. New York: Wm. Wood g Co. 

A valuable contribution on a most important 
subject. 
Grorce Cantesury’s Witt. By Mrs. 

Henry Wood, author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” “ Roland 

Yorke,” ete. One vol., octavo; pp. 267; paper. 

$150. Philadelphia; T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


One of Peterson’s popular publications, intended 
to entertain and amuse rather than instruct. 


Tue Canapian ILLUSTRATED NEws, a 
weekly journal, quarto, pp. 16. Price, $4 per year, 
10 cts. per number. Published by E. Desbarats, 
Montreal. It is a new and attractive applicant for 
public favor, and devoted to literature, science, 
art, agriculture, mechanics, amusement, fashion, 
and news. We hope the publishers will give us 


the natural history of the great Northwest, as well 
as something of her rich scenery. 


Tue Bazar Book or Decorum. The 
Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and 
Ceremonials. One vol., 12mo; PP. 278; cloth. 
Price, $1. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Behavior books of the practical sort are good 

civilizers. This work is worthy a place in every 

dwelling where courtesy should be taught and 
practiced by all the members. 

Bryant’s Casket or Musicat Gems. 
Containing fifteen pieces of the very finest songs 
and ballads as sung by the Bryant Upera Troupe. 
Quarto. Price, 50 cts. New York: Robert M. 
De Witt. 

Popular airs handsomely printed, and will have 

a run. 


Howe’s Musicat Montaty. No. X. 
Contents. — Instrumental: Berlinder Kinder 
Waltzes, Leben und Lieben, Merchant’s Casino, 
Trumpeter Polka, Country Coquette Polka Ma- 
zurka, Pictures in the Air, Faschings—Freuden 
Galop, Plaisir Polka, Sometimes Here ane Some- 
times There Galop, Wild Flame Galop, Bilse 
Polka, Minni Polka, Morning Star Schottische, 
Songs, piano accompaniment: Be Sure You Call 
as You Pass By, I Saw Esau Kissing Kate; Far, 
Far Upon the Sea, Rock the Cradle, John; Put i 
Down to Me, Shabby Genteel, Building Castles 
in the Air, Happy Thought, He Giveth his Be 
loved Sleep, Paddy Blake’s Echo, Robin Adair, 
(Scotch), Golden Shore. - Price, Thirty-five centa, 
Boston: Elias Howe. 





